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He Bugs which cause wound infections are taking 
their biggest beating from the wonderful new drug— 
PENICILLIN—which is being used in ever-increasing 


quantities to promote rapid healing of War wounds. 


Audley are proud to have supplied a considerable 


proportion of the Valves needed for the production of 


PENICILLIN 
And, of course,’ AUDCO’ LUBRICATED VALVES will meet 


most of your needs as well. 


AUDLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
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STEEL DRUMS 
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BEHOLD 
the invisible! 


ry ue visible comprises all that can be seen by the 
| naked eye. But outside that range lie wonderful 
things. Man is now finding ways to ‘see’ them. 
Here are two instances. Rays of light in the spec- 
trum beyond the violet and below the red, which 
have vibrations too fine or too coarse for the human 
eye to receive, are within the range of specially 
treated photographic plates. Hence. many things 
about the ultimate structure of matter. hitherto 
hidden from sight. are now revealed. Engineers 





have long sought easy means of gauging strains and 
-tresses, Through the use of Polaroid the strain- 
and stresses in transparent plastic materials can 
actually be seen. Both these developments require 
iodine. They are but two of the many recent 
application _ of this remarkable element. The 10DINE 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU was set up in 1938 to collect 
ind collate all available information on iodine. The 
services of this Bureau are 

available free to any inst- 

tution or manutacturer 

with an iodine problem 


ledine Educational Bureau 
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“* Everything for Safety Everywhere 
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~~) Be 


—ALL TYPES 


** Fireox,’’ etc. 


** Antipoys,”’ and other types 


‘OXYGEN and 
OXYGEN + CO, 


** Novox,”’ 
** Novita,’’ 
and other types 


DUST MASKS and GOGGLES of all patterns 


ASBESTOS FIREPROOF CLOTHING, ACIDPROOF 
GARMENTS, etc. 
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Telephone : 
Waterloo 607! 


a eee we 


Telegrams : 
Siebe, Lamb, London 
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throughout and = are 
manufactured in large 
quantities. They can be 
supplied painted, gal- 
vanised or tinned. 

Also manufactured in 
Stainless steel. Capaci- 
ties ranging from 20 to 
150 gallons. 








ENSURE THE MAXIMUM OF EFFICIENCY 
TOGETHER WITH LONG LIFE UNDER 
ALL WORKING CONDITIONS 
Also SAND CASTINGS IN ALL NON-FERROUS METALS 
INCLUDING HIGH TENSILE BRONZES & ALUMINIUM 
Trionite Ltd., Cliffe Vale, Stoke-on-Trent 


PHONE : G@TOKE-ON-TRENT 2171-2 
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REFININ PLANTS | 
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*x FOR THE TREATMENT OF OILS AND FATS 


HIGHEST GRADE OF PRODUCT ~- LOWEST REFINING LOSSES 
MAXIMUM CONTROL AND FLEXIBILITY IN OPERATION 








COMPLETE FACTORY INSTALLATIONS FOR THE PROCESSING OF 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND MARINE OILS & FATS 


BAMAG 


BAMAG LIMITED 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE, 60 BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., LONDON, S.W.1. 
On War Office and Admiralty Lists. Telephone, Sloane 9282 
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Plant for the Ghemical Industry 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF f°" 
SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, | 
SODA RECOVERY. WET | 
MATERIAL HANDLING 
a including : 
AGITATORS CAUSTICIZ- §¥ 
ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- _  § 
IFIERS, CONVEYORS, £ 
DEWATERING MACHINES 
_ ROTARY VACUUM FIL- 


Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with TERS, SAND WASHERS, Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off 
Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, Roller and Repulper. 
Scraper Knife. THICKENERS, etc. 


UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD., = je> 


— SWANSEA ——- Grams: Unifloc, Swansea 
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Safety First 


SAFETY Furst | DERMAIIMS ...::.. MUM. 











Sternocleanse No. | protects 

THE * OLDBURY’ PATENT | nande against grease, paint, etc., and 
CARBOY DISCHARGER <a Ga chomeenl: eubdinan, cgamn 

| will empty and elevate up to 50 feet eee Q@H ’ etc. Packed in cases of 36 tubes, 


+} 12x2-lb. tins, 6x7-ib. tins. Also 
28-lb. and I-cwt. kegs. 


| KESTNER EVAPORATOR & ENGINEERING | en s0 wateed 


CO., LTD. SKIN SCREEN AGAINST DERMATITIS 


| @ Gessvenes Gantenn: Gestation Senden, OS. | STERNOL Ltd., FINSBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C.2 
= ; Write industrial Specialities Dept. 3! 


| the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 
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| INDUSTRIAL DERMATITIS 


|| accounts for the majority of the cases of industrial disease occurring in 
the factories annually and these can be prevented (Min. Lab. & Nat. Serv.) 




















TO AVOID WASTAGE OF LABOUR IS A NATIONAL DUTY 
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is the barrier substance for the prevention of 
dermatitis and has given satisfaction to thousands 
of firms for many years. 











| There is a grade for every trade 


| ROZALEX LIMITED to NORFOLK STREET MANCHESTER 2 | 
it 
1] 
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THE “TEANTEE ” STANDARD 
F irst Aid Outfits, etc., PORTABLE CONVEYOR : 


complying with new Baa & ponTAste 


Factory Regulations. STEELWORK 
Factory Thermometers, etc. — 


FIRST AID SUPPLY CO. 1925. 


88, Newington Butts, London, S.E I! 
Telephone: RELiance 1823 












T.a&T.WORKS LTD 
Phone: BILLESDON 26; 
BILLESDON, LEICESTER 
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Safety First 


fire 


-an enemy 


Illustrated is one of the ex- 


tinguishers installed by many 
of the leading chemical manu- 
facturers—the Foamite Dual- 
seal 2-gallon machine. 


Full particulars of this and 
other extinguishers will be 
sent upon request 


FOAMITE LID. 


LANGLEY 
BUCKS. 


Telephone: Telegrams : 
LANGLEY 29! FOAMITE-SLOUGH 





POTTER'S — 


Machinery Guards 


@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 


Potter's guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features. 


* 


F.W.POTTER & SOAR Ltp 


PHIPP STREET. LONDON, E.C.2 
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T Industrial 


Telephones BlShopsgote 2177 (3 times) 
Y" SAFETY 


GG 


RESPIRATORS AND GAS MASKS 
GLOVES FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL 
REQUIREMENT - GOGGLES, SPEC. 
TACLES AND WELDING SHIELDS 





Safety Belts and Hoisting Apparatus. Grinding Machine 
and Shafting Guards. Asbestos Clothing for Fire 
Protection. Stretchers and First Aid Equipment. 
Wi ite to-day for a copy of our “Blue Book for Safety 
Appliances’’—the result of fifty years’ experience in 

protecting industry. 








WALLACH ::) 
») TAPES LE ST ONDON - E°C-% 
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EVAPORATORS 
By KESTNER 


FILM TYPE, HORIZONTAL OR VERTICAL. 

FORCED CIRCULATION. SALTING TYPE. 

SINGLE OR MULTIPLE EFFECT. 

HIGH VACUUM MULTIPLE CIRCULATION 
FOR SENSITIVE LIQUORS. 

SPECIAL ACID EVAPORATORS. 


And the new 


HORIZONTAL FILM EVAPORATOR WHICH 
ELIMINATES METALLIC CONTACT ON 
ALL HEATING SURFACES. 








“Every Kestner plant is designed to 
suit the individual job.’’ 


KESTNER EVAPORATOR AND 
ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
5, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 











PRECISION 
TURNED & 
SCREWED 
REPETITION 
WORK IN ALL 
METALS 


. ” . i) i “ad . oie 
cee ( ASTLE ENGINEERING CO., 
(NOTTINGHAM) LTD. 


LISTS 





PHONE 
NOTTINGHAM 
46068 (3 Lines 

GRAMS 

CAPSTAN 

TTINGHAM 


HASLAM ST., CASTLE BOULEVARD, NOTTINGHAM 
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SHUTTER VENTILATION 


instant clearance of 


FUMES AND SMOKE 


for 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 


from Foundries, Retort Houses, Furnace Buildings, etc., etc. 


The Shutters provide what is in effect 
a moveable roof to the building which, 
by means of steel louvres in them- 
selves forming extraction vanes, create 
extraction draught. The louvres are 
formed on both sides of a centrally 
operated dual gear unit; each side can 


to facilitate extractiog in strong winds. 
In very wet weather, driving snow and 
at night they can be closed and form 
complete weather--tightness and light 
obscuration. 

Adequate natural light to the workshops 
below is available when the shutters are 








be operated independently 


in Order open. 


BRITISH PATENT NOS. 536127, 536942 AND 536943 





OPEN 


When fully opened, the specially 
designed louvres provide an al- 
most instantaneous clearance of 
furnes, smoke etc., and, wat is 
equally important, give adequate 
natural lighting to the work- 
shops below. 


HALF OPEN 





xe 


It is often dangerous for rain 
to fall through the open roof of 
a workshop. In very light rain 
Hills Shutters can be partly 
closed and still permit a very 
high percentage of extraction. 


CLOSED 


ee 
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In driving rain, Sleet, etc., the 
Shutters can be closed down 
completely and they are then 
weather-tight. The closing 
also provides light obscuration 
for blackout. 





ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH. ’PHONE : WEST BROMWICH 1025 (6 lines) 


London Office War Address: 24, HEATH HURST ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 








Vv 





HILLS PATENT GLAZING COMPANY LIMITED 


‘Phone: HAMPSTEAD 0700 


henna 
M-W. 
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BARBITONE 


AND 


BARBITONE SOLUBLE 


FINEST QUALITY. 











ACTUALLY MANUFACTURED AT BARNET 


by 
PIERSON, MORRELL & CO., LTD. 


(THE ORIGINAL BRITISH ASPIRIN MAKERS) 
QUEEN’S ROAD - BARNET - HERTS 





























Phone : Barnet 0723 Grams : Pierson, Morrell, Barnet 
——_— eal | ; The extraction of 

. he BENZOLE FROM COAL GAS 

ge i : appeals now to all Gas Mana- 





gers, because itis a 
VALUABLE QUOTA TOWARDS 
VICTORY 
We illustrate one such Plant 

Its merits are :— 

1. Occupies little space. 

2. ELIMINATES CARBON BI- 
SULPHIDE & NAPHTHA- 
LENE. 

= 3. Requires minimum atten- 

; tion and supervision. 

 4.1IT IS A PROFITABLE 

| UNIT. 








eS. St a Write for details. 
SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO., LTD. 
Mel, ele). melas |e a WORKS : 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.! LEIGH ; : ‘ LANCS 


Melbourne Agents :—MESSRS. H. R. HILL & SON, PTY. LTD., 350, KING STREET. 
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announce that 





ANHYDROUS hy FLUORIDE 
—_ 

PURE AQUEOUS HYDROFLUORIC ACID 

ARE AVAILABLE IN SMALL QUANTITIES 


Full information supplied on request to: 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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BRAND : 


De-oxidized —_ non-arsenical 
Copper Tubes and Sheets 
(“Dona” Brand) specially 
produced to facilitate Copper 
Welding Operations. 


® 


33) ae BIRMIAGHAM BATTERY & METAL CO. soaieatl 


is — SELLY OAK BIRMINGHAM 29 
=X . ad 7 











A. J. RILEY & SON, Lr 


BATLEY, YORKS 


Telegrams: “‘ BOILERS, BATLEY.”’ Telephone: 657 BATLEY (3 lines), ESTABLISHED 1/888 


Makers of 


MILD STEEL RIVETED AND 
WELDED VESSELS 


JACKETED PANS COMPLETE 
WITH AGITATORS 


SHEET LEAD OR HOMOGENEOUS 
LINED VESSELS 


TAR, BENZOLE & OIL STILLS 


CONDENSERS, EVAPORATORS 
AND DISTILLING PLANTS 


MILD STEEL PIPES 
ALL PRESSURES 


LANCASHIRE, CORNISH 
ECONOMIC & W.T. BOILERS 
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Setween buying finished drums to your specification and 
Duying sheet metal and making your own, lies a certain 
capital outlay. Like any other proposition, the expendi- 
ture is justifiable at a certain point and beyond that it 
becomes a necessity. It’s a matter of perspective. From 
our very highly specialised knowledge of this subject, 
we can tell you when that point is, in fact, we know all 
the points about drum making. The _ operations 
listed on the right, embody in ten machines, all 
the points of a complete drum making plant, and 
they are carried out on ten MOON _ machines, 


which form a team that has never been beaten. 





MOON BROTHERS LIMITED 
BEAUFORT ROAD, BIRKENHEAD 


- 
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Shear body sheets to correct 
size, cut square blanks for ends 


Stack body sheets, side seam 
Circle body sheets 

Clench side seam 

Corrugate body 

Flange both ends of body 


Circle square end blanks 
te correct diameter 


Form end circles to correct 
shape 


Pierce and lip filling 
hole in formed end 


Change dies in 9 and produce 
bungs 


Assemble and seam ends to 
body 


Manufacturers of Tin Box and Drum making machinery 





dm 1025 
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FOUNDED 1830 


Old-established yet up-to-date in every detail, 
this organisation provides a specialised 
service for the chemical industry that ensures 
rapid delivery and low prices all the time 





MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


“INVICTA” rE 


PLUMBAGO CHARCOAL (Wood & Animal) MANGANESE 
“ul 44 BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 
IN Vi CTA FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


With i d mills, of 
GRINDING aie aaa mills, © 


description of 
chemical and other materials for the trade 


THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, INVICTA WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE LONDON, E.3. 
and at MEESON’S WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E.15 :: CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
Telephone : EAST 3285 (3 lines). Telegrams: Hill-Jones Bochurch, London 









YORKSHIRE TAR DISTILLERS I? 
CLECKHEATON . YORKS. 


TEL. CLECKHEATON TELEGRAMS TO- 
790 (5 LINES ) 


YOTAR CLECKHEATON 
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NOW OR POST-WAR— 


PRODORITE CONSTRUCTION AND 
ERECTION SERVICE THAT COVERS 
ALL ACID PROBLEMS 


Thorough and complete modernization of exist- 
ing acid plants or the construction and erection 
of additional ones is one of to-day’s and to- 
morrow’'s biggest jobs—and one of Prodorite’s 
most important fields of activity. 


al 


With the most up-t6-date equipment, trained 
technical staff and practical experience in this 
connection, Prodorite is capable of handling any 
job, large or small, and would welcome the 
opportunity of solving your acid problems— 
drawings and estimates free. 


Our war effort has been 100% all the time. 


EAGLE WORKS, 


THE CHEMICAL AGE x1 
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ACID-PROOF PRODUCTS— 


Acid-proof Tiles and Bricks 
Acid-proof Cements 

Acid-proof Channels and Sections 
Acid-proof Asphait 

Acid-proof Compounds 
Acid-proof Paints 

Acid-proof Rubbers 

Acid-proof Synthetics 


APPLICABLE TO— 


TANKS—Acid Storage, Acid Pro- 
cess, Metal Descaling, 
Beer, Milk, Food. 

FLOORS—Pickling Shops, Plating 
Shops, Food 
con- 


Chemical, 


Dairies, Breweries, 


Factories and for all acid 
ditions. 
LININGS—Acid-proof Linings for 
Tanks, Sumps, Towers, Chinineys. 
ACID DRAINAGE—Channelling 
and Guttering. 
NEUTRALISING AND 
EFFLUENT SYSTEMS. 








| an’ 


ARTILLERY HOUSE, 





WEDNESBURY 


| PRODORTTS] 


ARTILLERY ROW, 





Phone ; WEDnesbury 0284 
(Private Branch Exchange) 


LONDON - S.W.1 
Phone : Abbey 1547 & 1548 
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VALVES, oF ALL ||__ 


TYPES IN ALL METALS 1 


BARIUM CARBONATE 
BARIUM HYDRATE 
BARIUM MONOXIDE 
BARIUM NAPHTHENATE 
BARIUM OLEATE 
BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM STEARATE 
BARIUM SULPHATE 
BARIUM SULPHIDE 


FOR 
CHEMICAL DUTIES 














SODIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
SODIUM PERCARBONATE 





gr —e 





TITANIUM OXIDE 






SEND FOR LIST 


_ —— ee 
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SOAPS 

ALKALINE CLEANERS BRITISH STEAM SPECIALTIES Ltd 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE WHARF STRBET, LEICESTER 
AMMONIUM PERSULPHATE tm ae 

BENZOYL PEROXIDE LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, BRISTOL, 
roy Vail tlm 14 .te> 419) = MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 








MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 





POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 
UREA PEROXIDE 
Al, Gan 4 34° 418) = 


SODIUM ACID PHOSPHATE 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PERPYROPHOSPHATE 
SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


TIS SAAMUFACTURE) 


(prit's 
of high ate Jenison 


ases 
LAPORTE || “firs 004 % 4. on 


LUTON 691 ironing ® * r 
B. LAPORTE Ltd. LUTON ue uiuzo.es one catalytic age 
¢ many chem 
reactions a 
All ENQUIRIES TO.- 
PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD 
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THE HEART OF ENGLAND IS THE HOME OF LIMESTONE (Bus 
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WIWESTONE 


of the highest chemical purity for all 


CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
PURPOSES 


LUMP - CRUSHED - POWDER 


The geographical distribution of our many quarries ensures 
efficient delivery service over a wide area at economical rates. 


DERBYSHIRE STONE LTD 


BANK HOUSE, THE BRIDGE, MATLOCK Telephone Matlock 396 



































| MULTITUBULAR DRIERS 
| 





ROLLER FILM DRIERS 
FLAKERS AND COOLERS 








We offer accumulated experience 
of 50 years’ specialization. 

OUR WORKS, the largest in the 
United Kingdom devoted especi- 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY, are 
laid out and equipped with the 
latest plant for this particular 
purpose. 


MANY STANDARD SIZES includ- 
ing LABORATORY MODELS. 





We have test plants on a commercial 
scale always available 

















RICHARD SIMON & SONS, LTD. 
PHCENIX. WORKS, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM 
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P peavey = WACUUM 7 
ROTARY OR Pp U Ad | Pp + 


RECIPROCATING 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR 


Condensable Gas Circuits 
Desiccation :: Distillation 











Tel 


TH 


HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE OF VACUUM ( 

CAPACITIES FROM 2 to 250 Cu. Ft. PER MIN. 

SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION :: DURABLE :: pt 
FAST PUMPING SPEEDS | 








[Julsometer Engineering CL. 





Mine Elms lronworks, Reading. 





Es 
C3 2777 
BBS 


PATERSON DRY CHEMICAL FEEDER 


— 








Extensively used for the 
application of : 
POWDERED REAGENTS 
for Water Treatment | 
purposes and for measur- 
ing and proportioning) — 
powdered or Granular | 
Substances. conkot iia rye) < 
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STORAGE HOPPER —> 


you 





>, 





& MIXER : 


Technical details from 
PATERSON ENGINEERING CO., | 
Limited ie hee 

83, KINGSWAY, LONDON 
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e Chemical Age 
-|| A Weekly Journal Devoted to Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
BOUVERIE HOUSE, 154 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telegrams : ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON Telephone : CENTRAL 3212 (10 lines) 
GLASGOW : 116 Hope Street (Central 3970) BIRMINGHAM : Daimler House, Paradise Street (Midland 0784-5) 
THE CHEMICAL AGE offices are ciosed on Saturdays in accordance with the adoption of the five-day week ” 
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| Publicity 
NE of the peculiarities of democratic asks, has it not been applied here? His 
government—‘‘ Government of the answer is quite likely to be that ‘‘ British 
people for the people by the people ’’—is business is asleep. We cannot do 
that if sound decisions are to be made by pioneering work of this character be- 
the governing executive, the people who cause our methods are those of 
elect that executive must be kept in- capitalism; whereas ....;’’ and an- 
formed. Sound decisions can only be other black mark is chalked up against 
made upon sound information; a know- our business and technological metheds. 
eR ledge of the facts, therefore, lies at the We may laugh at these things. Those 
PEe basis of good government. + Unfortun- who know will smile, crack a private 
Sec ately, the education of the public is joke about the methods of the sensational 
handicapped, and in some instances pre- Press, and get on with their work. 
— vented, by a craze for sensationalism. [It is worth while stopping to think 
lt a dog bites a man, that is not news; it whether the matter should be treated in 
aii would be news if the man bit the dog. so light-hearted a way. By sensational 
\nyway, someone bit someone so why not stories of supposed triumphs and failures 
a let the imagination run loose and say of science, the public is mis-educated. 
that the man bit the dog. That is a An unbalanced idea of the possibilities 
: ‘“ newspaper story.’’ Of course, no one of science is created. An equally un- 
would think of so distorting the facts o1 balanced idea of technical developments 
an incident in real life and their possibilities 
that had been wit- On Other Pages is created. The pub- 
nessed and could be Notes and Comments _... . 473 — lic view becomes dis- 
attested by the on- Penicillin .. . ... 474 — torted. All this 
lookers. ' Unfortun- New Control ‘Orders ae 474 would matter little 
ately, however, the Solvent Extraction—I _ .. -- 409 under a dictatorship, 
, . a Chemical Engineering Group ... 449 \ 
same reticence is NOt potash Salts = Hi “47g but under democratic 
maintained about the Parliamentary Topics... 4a) government it means 
facts of science and Wire Riske in Post-War Indus- that those who have 
industry. Because, try—IV_ A the power are being 
ORIVER for example, under Industrial Safety Gleanings ... 482 made unfit to wield it. 
certain conditions Conference on Automatic Control 485 Their decisions will 
“some success has been 1 Chemist’s Bookshelf _ ... 484 be coloured by their 
achieved in the under- B.C.D.T.A. Annual Meeting ... 485 beliefs, and if those 
+ eround gasification Personal Notes ...  ...  ... 486 beliefs are unsound 
of coal, the popular we A Oe... + 480 much harm may be 
- alic noe a. A German Sulphonamide 488 rant tee ae 
| journalist has Mn General News from Week to W eek 489 ne. fPOiicians . 
j hesitation in affirm- Forthcoming Events a 499 ‘(the mirror of the 
‘ ing that the principle Commercial Intelligence ao, aa electorate. Few of 
, 5 must be generally Stocks and Shares bee ica: = them know much 
2 applicable. Why, he’ British Chemical Prices ... 492 about science and they 
auiiieeadl : 
471 
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must be told. The Parliamentary and 
Scientiic Committee was formed with 
that purpose, but many of the political 
members of that body must still believe 
what they are told, having no means of 
judging for themselves. The words of 
a specious speaker who promises a new 
heaven, or at least a new earth, as the 
result of research, are likely to be im- 
plicitly believed. The essential danger 
1s that when important political issues are 
raised that affect the future of any par- 
ticular business or industry, whether it be 
labour legislation, or tariffs, or the 
furtherance of export trade, or the prob- 
lem of depressed areas, or the re-equip- 
ment of Government factories, or 
nationalisation, or a hundred othe: 
things, first the politicians, and then the 
electorate will make up their minds on 
the issue in the light of what they believe 
to be the truth. 

A case in point is that of electricity 
and gas. Both are, in tact, necessary 
and exceedingly valuable to the nation. 
There is a wide field for both; for some 
purposes one is better than the other, 
while for many functions there is little 
to choose between them. But whereas 
gas has been in common use for a cen- 
tury and a quarter and is therefore not 
news, electricity is a relatively recent 
discovery and is still considered by the 
Daily Press to be news. Thus it has 
become the fashion to believe that the 
all-electric house represents the last word 
in efhciency and modernity, gas by com- 
parison being out-of-date. City Fathers 
have gone to the length of making their 
housing estates all-electric and not allow- 
ing gas inside the houses, in the belief 
that only “* the best ** is good enough for 
the working man. That is not a joke; 
it is a serious story and it has a warning 
tor every British industry. 

The warning we would convey is that 
steps should be taken to keep the public 
informed and to correct any mis-state- 
ments that may be made. The mis-state- 
ments may be made in Parliament, in 
the ‘‘ National ’”’ Dailies, or in little 
local papers, but wherever it be, they 
should be noted and corrected. Govern- 
ment departments -have recognised that 
the education of the public is of the ut- 
most importance. No less than three 
quarters of a century ago, Walte 
Bagehot said: ‘‘ That a House of Com- 
mons may work well it must perform 
five functions well: it must elect a 
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ministry well, legislate well, teach the 
nation well, express the nation’s will 
well, bring matters to the nation’s atten 
tion well.’? Two of those five functions 
are essential to-day, not only to the 
House of Commons, but also to ever, 
Government department and to every) 
great industry. They must teach the 
nation well and they must take steps to 
bring matters that affect them to the 
nation’s attention. For this reason the 
practice is springing up of instituting a 
department of Public Relations. 

The Public Relations Officer and his 
aide-de-camp, the Press Relations Officer, 
are becoming of very great importance. 
It is their duty to see that the public 1s 
properly informed, that wrong statements 
are corrected and that those who guide 
the nation’s destinies shall have sound 
data upon which to make decisions. An 
equally necessary function is to keep 
their principals informed as to the -tate 
of public opinion. This may be a de- 
mand for new products, or for a modif- 
cation of existing products, it may 
be a desire for information on foreign 
developments, it may be an insistence 
that some*particular policy should be 
followed, and if that demand is unsound 
steps must be taken to educate the public 
against it. ‘‘ Public relations ’’’ may be 
loosely described as propaganda, but it 
is propaganda with the objective of 
securing sound and orderly development 
of a government, a department, or an 
industry. Advertisement is one form of 
public relations, but it is not the whole 
story by any means. Advertisement -1s 
the method of approach to the public of 
particular individuals or firms who wish 
to persuade the public into a course of 
action ; the duties of an industrial Public 
Relations Department are much wider 
and «concern a whole industry through 
its Trade Association, 

A writer has said: ‘*‘ Among the strains 
and stresses of a community adapting it- 
self from war to peace and thereafter 
bracing itself to new tasks of adjustment 
and construction, the voice of public ad- 
ministration will still need to make itsel! 
heard, smoothing the execution of policy 
by the creation of greater understanding, 
vreater knowledge, and greater good 
will.”’ This statement with certain small 
modifications might apply to the post-war 
work of any public relations officer: 
and it is a point that the chemical indus- 
try might well think over. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Science and Public Policy 

UST how much official weight is 

to be attributed to Mr. Herbert 
Morrison’s pronouncements in the Hob- 
house Memorial Lecture (which was 
read for him at Cambridge last week by 
the Provost of University College, 
London), we are not aware; but at the 
least his words are a sufficient indication 
that ythe Government is not altogether 
oblivious of certain tendencies that may 
be retarding the full development of our 
scientific industries. Mr. Morrison gave 
the great industrial corporations the 
benefit of the doubt in a rather left- 
handed manner when he suggested that 
perhaps they were just being stupid and 
lazy when they slowed down a particular 
line of development, or locked away a 
new patent that would transform some 
field of production; but he stated quite 
categorically that it should not be left to 
the unaided devices of great firms dom- 
inating a particular market to calculate 
whether a certain change was or Was not 
justifiabie. Their calculation, he said, 
was bound to be made in the interest cf 
their shareholders, and we ought to bear 
in mind the importance of ensuring that 
public policy was effectively operative. 


A Business Adventure 


© long as the preponderant influence 

on the boards of scientific industry 
remains in the hands of the financial 
rather than the technical men, calcula- 
tions will be made in the way Mr. 
Morrison indicates; such mathematics 
are short-sighted, and are by no means 
necessarily the most profitable. As Mr. 
Morrison himself pointed out: ‘In 
America, it seems, the great development 
industries do not necessarily wait to be 
assured in advance of markets or capital 
returns; if they find themselves with the 
opportunity to develop some new sub 
stance or new process, they are apt to go 
ahead and develop it in the confident 
knowledge that uses will come along, 
some of them perhaps not foreseeable.”’ 
It is not surprising that there is an under- 
lying suspicion in people’s minds in this 
country that we are not so far forward 
in regarding the use of scientific know- 
ledge as part of a business adventure, or 
in the conscious and deliberate service of 
public policy. As Mr. Morrison says, if 


there is any truth in such suggestions, 
the closer gearing of science to the pur- 
poses of the State is obviously a matter 
of the most urgent importance. 


Plastics Jargon 
PARAGRAPH in the latest issue of 


C-1-/ Oval, the journal of Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., expresses so exactly 
our own view on the unhappy termin- 
ology which has arisen as a by-product 
of the plastics industry that we quote it 
verbatim. It reads: ‘‘ We have noticed 
a general tendency in industrial, busi- 
ness, and trade circles to use certain 
descriptive titles somewhat loosely and 
without a proper regard to their true 
meaning or designation. Take, fo: 
instance, the term ‘ plastics manufac- 
turer.’ To us this means a manufacturer 
of plastics from raw materials, in such 
forms as powders, sheets, rods or tubes, 
for use by others in the manufacture ot 
plastic articles. And the right term for 
those who use plastics in their manufac- 
turing operations is a ‘ moulder’ or 
manufacturer of plastic articles.’”’ Two 
words from the plastics vocabulary which 
we cannot stomach are ‘“ heatronics ”’ 
and ‘* plastician ’’—the latter suggests 
a cross between an American undertaker 
and a plastic surgeon. 


Plastics and Building 

HAT it is possible to write about 

plastics without wallowing in jargon 
is proved by the report on plastics in 
building (Post-War Building Studies 
No. 3, Plastics, H.M.S.O., 1s.) prepared 
for the Minister of Works by the Briti-h 
Plastics Federation. The entire report 
is free from verbal ‘ flash’’ and is as 
neatly cast as a good plastic moulding. 
[It is, moreover, an honest document, 
stating without hesitation that in spite of 
the war-time expansion of the industry 
the total volume of products is small in 
comparison with the output of bricks, 
steel, and cement, and that there can be 
no new prospect of supplying plastics in 
quantities large enough to compete with 
the products of those basic industries. 
It points out, too, the lack of informa- 
tion about such properties of plastics as 
creep, fatigue, and aging, and expresses 
the view that much fundamental research 
must be done before new uses for plastics 
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in the building industry can be recom- 
mended. Actual and potential applica- 
tions of plastics are very numerous, an 
appendix to the report listing nearly two 
hundred building items that can be made 
of plastics. Another appendix compares 
the costs of other wall-lining materials, 
while a useful list of British Standards 
and Government specifications, and a 
glossary are also provided. 


British Smelting 

HE Association of British Non- 
ferrous Smelters, which has just 
formed—as was recorded in ou: 

issue of May 6—has by no means an easy 
task before it, as has been pointed out 
recently by the Financial Editor of the 
Vanchester Guardian There has for 
some years been a growing tencency for 
res mined overseas to be smelted in the 
eighbourhood of the mines, and the 
dificulties attaching to war-time trans- 
port have accentuated that tendency. 
Smelters in the United Kingdoni 
although having access neither to a large 
re supply, nor to especially cheap elec- 
tric power, have maintained a large trade 
owing to old-established | 


been 


pater 


links with cer- 
tain sources of ore supply and to other 
traditional considerations, as well as to 
the prestige of free international metal 
markets in London. That has all been 
suspended by the war, and large quan- 
tities of ore, which normally would have 
been shipped to, this country for treat- 
ment, are now being refined either on 
the spot or in the U.S.A. 


Post-War Protection ? 


HE coming problem is how to re-. 

cover the ground lost. Not only is 
there a danger of losing the actual smelt- 
ing business, but also of missing the 
valuable resultant products such as sul- 
phuric acid, arsenic, and phosphates. 
The question is: should the Government 
be called in? And if so, should some 
measure of protection be applied to meta! 
refining’? If it is, there is a danger that 
the interests of the refiners may clash 
with those of the metal manufacturers, 
especially with the export market in 
view. A solution will have to be found, 
permitting the maintenance of British 
metal refining without prejudice to the 
manufacturers, who must at all costs be 
able to expprt at a competitive price. 
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eo eage 
Penicillin 
New Commercial Processes 

ENICIUUIN production by a new deep 

tank fermentation process is mentioned 
in an article by A. L, Elder and L, A. 
Monroe in Chem. Met. Eng., March, 1944, 
p. 103. The tanks, a photograph of which 
illustrates the article, are said to hold 
several thousand gallons. The statement is 
made that the earliest-developed surface 
fermentation has until recently been the 
mainstay of the limited U.S, production, but 
successful operation of both commercial sub- 
merged deep-tank culture and cultivation on 
moist bran in large containers and travs 
proves that these methods can and _ will 
supply about three-quarters of America’s 
penicillin. The article also reports that 
‘“companies are working desperately to 
synthesise the material, even though it may 
make obsolete fermentation plants barely, 
completed ’’—a remark which, coupled with 
the recent reference of the U.S. Pharmaco 
poeia to the use of the sodium salt of peui- 
cillin as an international standard, indicates 
that penicillin or its sodium salt has been 
isolated, analysed and assigned a chemical 
formula. Search for a new strain of mould 
giving a greater yield of penicillin is also 
proceeding; at present 20 quarts of culture 
fluid are required to obtain 1 gm, of the dry 
powder (presumably ‘* clinical penicillin ” 
which has a penicillin content of some 10- 
20 per cent.). 

Another sidelight on the increase in 
America’s output of penicillin is provided by 
the announcement that there is a shortage 
of amyl acetate in the United States. This 
is due to the fact that this solvent has 
proved most satisfactory for extracting peni- 
cillin from the mould brew. 








New Control Orders 
Tartaric Acid and Cream of Tartar 


HE Minister of Food has made an 

Order which prohibits the sale of tar 
taric acid and cream of tartar, in quantities 
exceeding 1 lb., except under licence. The 
prohibition does not apply to retail sales 
The Order (S. R. & O. 1944, No. 529) be- 
comes operative on May 21. Applications 
for licences should be addressed to the 
Ministry of Food, Miscellaneous Food Pro. 
ducts Branch, Colwyn Bay, Denbighshire. 
A schedule of maximum prices (see p. 492 
is included in the Order, 
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The Ukrainian Academy of Sciences has 
put in hand 340 research projects since their 
territory was liberated. One of the prob- 
lems facing Russian scientists and _tech- 
nicians is the restoration of the Krivoi Rog 
iron and steel industry. 
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Solvent Extraction—I 
With Special Reference to Fine Chemical Manufacture 
by G. COLMAN GREEN, B.Sc., F.R.I.C., A.M.I.Chem.E. 


OLTAIRE defined therapeutics as 

the pouring of drugs, of which one 
knew nothing, into a patient of whom 
one knew less. No doubt this cynicism 
was directed at the medical empiricism of 
his times with justification ; but it would 
carry little force to-day. In the first 
three-quarters of the 19th century, great 
advances were made in the isolation and 
use of naturally occurring medicinal 
principles ; while, since Ehrlich founded 
the science of chemotherapy, great strides 
have been made in the knowledge of the 
use of therapeutic materials and of the 
relation between physiological effect and 
chemical constitution. It is not sug- 
gested that the body of information is in 
any way complete; as yet the problems 
have only been scratched at. The search 
for new substances with particular thera- 
peutic effects still retains a large element 
of chance and remains somewhat em- 
pirical in nature. 

This same empirical approach has 
largely coloured the technical background 
of the drug and fine chemical industry, 
inducing an ultra-conservatism consoli- 
dated by political and commercial con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, the history of 
the chemical industry in this country has 
shown how richly such empirical methods 
have yielded in the past. But the 
increasing acceleration of industrial de- 
velopment, from what may be _ best 
described as ‘‘ fundamental ”’ research, is 
steadily forcing a situation in which, 
throughout the industry, the turgid mass 
of empiricism must be brought into an 
orderly array. 


Fine Chemicals To-day 


Present-day fine chemical manufacture 
has evolved from the preparation of 
extracts of the various active principles 
existing in plants indigenous in many 
parts of the world. These preparations 
have mostly been known from time 
immemorial; but, in more recent times, 
the active principle itself has been isolated 
and is now sold chemically pure side by side 
with the galenical preparation which has 
not been entirely displaced. Historically, 
the next step has been the preparation of 


synthetics of the same or analogous 
constitution; or, in the final resort, 
chemically dissimilar compounds with 
analogous pharmacological effects. 

The development of process operations 
and the design and standardisation of 
plant has developed concurrently with 
the more purely chemical advances. The 
operations and plant adopted to-day still 
reflect the soundness of the procedures of 
the apothecary. Solvent extraction, in 
one form or another, is the most venerable 
unit operation in the fine chemical 
industry and dates back to remote times ; 
but, paradoxically, it has been the last to 
receive the attention of the chemical 
engineer, and these attentions have come 
mainly from another industry—that con- 
cerned with lubricating-oil manufacture 
which will be referred to later—to which 
the extensive industrial application is 
barely more than a decade old. Develop- 
ments in plant design have, in the past, 
been mainly a consequence of economic 
necessity, and, therefore, it is desirable to 
outline briefly the broad economics of the 
industry. 





Economics of the Industry 


Dealing first with drugs of natural 
origin such as the alkaloids, quinine, 
emetine, morphine, etc., it is clear that 
relatively little goes a long way and that, 
generally speaking, it is either not possible 
or not desirable to increase the consump- 
tion beyond certain limits. Thus, since 
the demand is comparatively low, the 
cost of the raw material, the manufac- 
turing costs per unit, the margin of profit 
per unit, and hence the selling price per 
unit, must be high. The cost per unit in 
the raw material has a profound influence. 
Certain alkaloid-containing plants are 
grown in this country. For example, 
belladonna and henbane, containing atro- 
pine and hyoscyamine respectively, are 
produced under intensive farming condi- 
tions with centralised drying plant?. But 
this material is grown to meet the require- 
ments of galenical preparations and could 
not be economically used for the isolation 
of active principles. Even with this 
limitation, satisfactory economics still 
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turn upon fair average yields in what 
is an undependable and _ fluctuating 
temperate climate and, also, upon the 
adoption of mechanised farming. In 
America it has been calculated that 
wherever labour costs more than one 
dime per hour, botanicals can only be 
produced by ‘resort to mechanised farm- 
ing’. 

It is interesting to note that attempts 
were made to grow the opium poppy in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh at the 
beginning of the last century, but they 
were abandoned because of the uncer- 
tainty of climate and the high cost of 
labour—this, despite the fact that, at the 
then ruling money values, imported 
opium cost 55s. per lb. or about 375. per oz. 
of morphia therein. To-day,in the inter- 
ests of national self-sufficiency, the opium 
poppy is again being extensively grown 
on the European continent®, in the United 
States*, and in Australia‘, *. But, now, 
the labour-consuming work of incising 
each individual poppy-head overnight and 
collecting the exudation of latex on each 
next morning has been eliminated by 
intensive farming, the mechanical reaping 
of the crop, and the subsequent solvent 
extraction of the whole plant. Wuest 
deals comprehensively with the mechani- 
cal and economic difficulties in the way of 
successful development of this particular 
extraction®. At the moment it may be 
said that the process does not succeed 
except by support given from political 
considerations. 

Crude Drugs 


Most crude drugs are, however, col- 
lected by the lowest grades of the world’s 
labour from plants growing in their 
natural habitat. Despite possible losses 
of active principle, the crude drugs, in 
general, cannot bear the cost of central 
collection and mechanical drying. More- 
over, the content of the active principle in 
these crude drugs is very low. In some 
cases, for example, alkaloid content may 
be as high as 2.0 per cent., but usually, it 
is round about 0.5 per cent. by weight of 
the dried plant. As Berens® has pointed 
out, variation in assay in the case of 
individual drugs is usually not directly 
reflected in the price. The drug must 
conform to specifications laid down in the 
Pharmacopoeia, and so long as the actual 
content of active principle satisfies the 
limits laid down, the buyer is content. 

The accompanying table gives whole- 


sale prices of some typical fine chemicals 
as at March, 1939. The most costly drugs 
are those of natural origin. Then come 
synthetics which have been so extensively 
developed from the coal-tar industry, and 
in parallel with the dyestuffs industry, 
since the eighties of the last century. 
TABLE 1 

Approximate prices of some drugs and 

fine chemicals in March, 1939: 


Price 

Chemical. per 

lb. 
1. Morphine Hydrochloride ... 364 - 
2. Ephedrine Hydrochloride 200 - 
3. Atropine Sulphate en 176 - 
4. Quinine Sulphate ... _ 20 - 
5. Vanillin... — ~~ 11/2 
6. Caffeine (base) ‘ae 9/8 
7. Barbitone ... sins nae 9/2 

8. ‘[heobromine (base) 8 

9g. Sulphanilamide wisi 7 
10. Sodium Glycerophosphate 43 
11. Chloral Hydrate sine 3/3 
12. Gallic Acid a: eo 2 - 
13. Phenacetin mA but 2/8 
14. Aspirin se _ “— 2/3 
15. Calcium Gluconate ted 2 |- 
16. Salicylic Acid oa a t/% 
17. Lactic Acid — ve 1 6 
18. Tartaric Acid = aes [1 
Ig. Citric Acid bal = I - 


The price of these synthetics reflects the 
number of stages in synthesis, the yield 
at each stage, the complexity of starting 
material, and so on. Cheapest of all 
there is the group of aliphatic hydroxy 
acids which are used both in medicine and 
in foodstuffs. The demand for, and 
consumption of, these is_ substantial. 
Their cheapness is ascribable primarily to 
the fact that they are produced by 
fermentation methods or from low-grade 
materials of natural origin, or else both 
these factors operate. 

There is a final important point to be 
made concerning this industrial back- 
gfound, and it is the problem of the size 
of the operations. Absolute outputs of 
drugs and fine chemicals are small. In 
normal times, in this country, the output 
of citric acid might run to some 2000 tons 
per annum at one end of the scale, while 
at the other end, morphine salts might 
run to some few hundred thousands of 
ounces, and such drugs as atropine and 
the sex hormones might be even less. In 
the centre all the sulpha-drugs might 
to-day amount, possibly, to 200-300 tons 
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perannum. In some important Cases, 
what would be regarded in the chemical 
industry at large, as a sizeable laboratory 
scale or pilot-plant scale, is a normal 
scale of operation. It will be understood 
that the cost of labour, process chemicals 
and materials, and so on, is, generally 
speaking, low compared with the cost of 
the raw material. ~The emphasis 1s, there- 
fore, on the very maximum of vield from 
every single operation and, in particular, 
solvent extraction operations are pushed 
much further than is usual and costs 
stand up to this. 

This introductory survey of the back- 
ground which conditions processing in 
general now leads to the consideration of 
solvent extraction as a unit operation 
which has so venerable an association 
with the industrv. Donald’ has suggested 
that the term “solvent extraction ”’ 
should be reserved for the operations in 
which non-aqueous solvents are used, 
and that the term “ leaching ”’ should be 
used where water is used as the solvent. 
This is an arbitrary distinction which is 
fully justified by a certain angle of 
approach ; but here the term “ solvent 
extraction’ will be assumed to _ be 
sufficiently comprehensive to embrace 
both of Donald’s divisions, and_ the 
approach will be made through a division 
of the subject into the extraction of solids 
and the extraction of liquids. 

Extraction from Solids 


The industry is concerned with two 
types of solid material—that type which 
has an organised structure and that which 
is structureless. Extraction of structure- 
less material, which is so common in 
leaching operations, has no extensive or 
characteristic application. Naturally, 
there are precipitates and sludges to be 
handled and washed up, but this is usually 
done in filter-presses or on drainers, and 
so comes within the realm of filtration 
technology. 

Leaching is, however, applicable with 
advantage, according to Schwyzer, to 
the exhaustion of the marc obtained in 
opium processing. He advocates the use 
of a three-stage batch counterflow method 
which is so well described in the general 
literature as to need no description here. 
He achieves the maximum exhaustion of 
the marc with the production of the 
minimum bulk of weak liquors with a 
consequent economy in steam and water 
in the subsequent vacuum evaporation. 
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Other similar marcs might be ex- 
hausted by the application of the method. 
Wine and cider marcs or pomaces are not 
leached, for the reason that it is not 
economic to extract juice beyond what 
is attainable by hydraulic pressure, and 
moreover, leaching would extract soluble 
materials undesirable in the fermentation. 
The method is, however, applied with 
advantage in the exhaustion of mycelium 
in citric acid manufacture, where it is 
desired to recover as much citric acid as 
possible without excessive dilution of the 
main bulk of the liquors from the fermen- 
tation. The rubbery mould “ felt ’’ may 
first be suitably squeezed as, for example, 
in a hydraulic cider-press of the basket 
type ; and then the remaining citric acid 
may be leached out by running water 
counterflow through a series of vessels 
containing the pressed mycelium. The 
arrangement of vessels and the sequence 
of operations resembles a_ sugar-beet 
diffusion battery. It must be stressed, 
because of what is to be said later, that in 
this particular example one is removing 
citric acid which is in solution in the 
interstices of the mycelium and vo? within 
the cells themselves. 

Animal Extracts 

Contrasting with these examples its 
extraction from material with an or- 
ganised structure, and this is a charac- 
teristic operation in drug manufacture. 
Of course, the material may be of animal 
or vegetable origin. The former is 
particularly difficult to deal with and, in 
many cases, it has to be handled in its 
fresh condition, so that rapidity of opera- 
tion is essential to prevent putrefaction. 
In some cases drying may be resorted to, 
but the principles extracted are mostly 
sensitive to heat and oxygen. The 
difficulties in extracting animal material 
are concerned with their peculiar nature 
and not with general principles, so that it 
is not proposed to delay over these beyond 
mentioning a large-scale application in 
the extraction of fat from offal for which 
there is a relatively standardised type of 
plant available. 

Coming to vegetable material, one is on 
ground which is important to the industry, 
and one may make a further subdivision 
of the subject, according as the material 
is delivered to the factory live or dead. 
In connection with living material, the 
only example of any importance is the 
production of sugar from beet. It may 
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be stretching classification a little to 
describe sugar as a fine chemical; but 
one may plead that sucrose has a mono- 
graph in the Pharmacopoeia and that it 
has extensive applications in pharmacy. 
But perhaps the main justification is that 
the extraction “of sugar from beet, 
beautifully illustrates and introduces 
certain important principles. 


Sugar-Beet Extraction 


The sugar beet enters the factory as a 
living, respiring organ which, after wash- 
ing to remove adherent soil, is sliced into 
cosettes to which the extraction operation 
is applied. Clearly, the superficial cells 
of the cosette will be ruptured and torn 
by the slicing operation, but the mass of 
cells will be intact and still living. On 
placing the cosettes in the diffuser there 
is an immediate rapid increase of sugar 
concentration in the solvent which, of 
course, is water. This sudden increase is 
due to the free diffusion of the sap from 
the ruptured cells, and it soon falls off in 
rate. After a further period of time the 
concentration again gradually increases 
but now more slowly than at first, since 
the sugar has to diffuse through cell after 
cell from the interior to the surface of the 
cosette, mainly by means of exosmosis. 
The whole operation of diffusion could, 
of course, be accelerated by rasping the 
beet instead of slicing, so that a greater 
number of individual cells would be 
ruptured ; but the first objection to this 
course is the enormous amount of power 
which would have to be expended in 
order to obtain even a moderate amount 
of comminution, let alone the rupture of 
every single cell, which enzymologists well 
know requires a special and industrially 
costly technique. The second objection 
is the extreme undesirability of releasing 
into the solution non-diffusible non-sugars 
which would otherwise be retained within 
the individual cells. 

In the early days of beet-sugar manu- 
facture it was found that diffusion was 
speeded up by raising the temperature. 
This was not merely due to the physical 
effect on diffusion, but also to the killing 
of the protoplasm in each cell at an 
operating temperature of 70 C., when 
proteins are _ irreversibly coagulated. 
The plasma membranes are destroyed 
and their intrinsic restraining influence on 
the free diffusion of crystalloids is 
removed. The cell wall, however, which 
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is a structural element not to be confused 
with the extremely labile and sensitive 
plasma membrane, which is the surface 
of the protoplasmic contents of the cell, 
remains intact. That it should do so is 
important for, as mentioned above, it 
retains the colloidal or coagulated non- 
sugars and prevents them from diffusing 
into the “‘ sweet waters.”’ At the same 
time, this cell wall, by virtue of its 
‘“sieve-membrane’’ type of structure, 
permits crystalloids and ions whose 
molecular size is not greater than the 
sieve ’’ to diffuse freely. 


e¢ 


Plant Design 


The plant in the extraction of sugar 
from the sliced beet consists of eight to 
twelve cylindrical diffusers of which the 
tops and bottoms are conical. The 
cosettes are fed in at the top and, when 
exhausted, are dropped out at the bottom. 
The diffusers are in series, and by suitable 
connections each may take any position 
in this series. One vessel is normally out 
of series at any given moment for the 
purpose of emptying and refilling. The 
order of the vessels in the series is such 
that fresh liquor comes into contact with 
the most exhausted cosettes, and thus the 
liquor leaves the battery in equilibrium, 
so far as sugar concentration is concerned, 
with fresh cosettes. Each diffuser is 
preceded in the liquor line by a heat 
exchanger so that temperature within the 
vessel may remain under control. It has 
been found® that the optimum height of a 
diffuser is one-and-a-half times the dlia- 
meter, the optimum juice velocity is 
7 m. per minute, and the number of 
diffusers in a battery is twelve. 

Much ingenuity has been applied to 
making this operation continuous coun- 
terflow. One such apparatus was in use 
in a Lincolnshire beet-sugar factory in the 
late 1920’s and may still be in use. It 
consists of a cylindrical vessel about 40 
ft. long, set at about 10° to the horizontal. 
The cylinder is divided transversely into 
compartments some 5 or 6 feet in width, 
but the dividing plates do not extend 
much beyond the lower half of the trans- 
verse cross-section. A central shaft runs 
the whole length of the cylinder, the 
bearings being carried intermediately in 
the transverse dividing plates, and on 
this shaft paddles are arranged helically. 
The fresh cosettes are fed in at the end 
compartment of the lower end. The 
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motion of the helically arranged paddles 
gradually lifts them from one compart- 
ment to another until they are thrown out 
at the top end. Meanwhile, water or 
weak liquor, at a suitable temperature, is 
fed in at the top end and passes counter- 
flow to the cosettes, and the sweet water 
is run off at the lower end of the vessel, 
having passed over a weir between each 
compartment en route. Kates of flow 
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are so adjusted to give a sugar content of 
about 0.5 per cent. sucrose in the ex- 
hausted material. Other methods of 
moving the material counterflow to the 
liquors have been devised from time to 
time on the continent, but compared with 
the apparatus just described, they are 
mechanically complicated and have pro- 
bably failed on these grounds. 

(To be continued) 








Chemical Engineering Group 
Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


HE Chemical Engineering Group of the 

Society of Chemical Industry held its 
annual general meeting and luncheon at the 
Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, London, on May 
10. 

In his report, the hon. secretary (Mr. 
R. F. Stewart), stated that ‘membership 
now stood at 525, the highest figure since 
the formation of the Group. He referred 
to the cordial relations existing between the 
Group and the Institution of Chemical 
Engineers, mentioning in particular that 
the Council of the Institution had invited 
the chairman of the Group to attend 
Council meetings, an invitation that was 
gladly accepted. The accounts were pre- 
sented by Mr, F. A. Greene, hon. treasurer, 
who spoke of the great improvement in the 
Group's financial position; eight years ago 
the Group was losing money, whereas a sum 
of just over £600 was carried forward from 
the income andy expenditure account for 
1943; £270 had been put to reserve for post- 
war publications, and £200 reserved for 
contingencies. The chairman underlined the 
importance of the publications fund, point- 
ing out that two volumes of Proceedings 
had yet to be printed. 

The following officers were then elected : 
Chairman, Mr. 8S. J. Tungay; Committee, 
Mr. H. Ter Meulen, Mr. Brian N. Reavell, 
Mr. T. W. Jones, Mr. A. G. E. Joyce; hon. 
secretary, Mr. R. F. Stewart; hon. trea- 
surer, Mr. F. A. Greene; hon, editor, Major 
D. M. Wilson; hon. recorder, Mr. H, W. 
Thorp. 

The meeting then considered the amend- 
ment of Rule 21 of the Group so that mem- 
bers under 25 years of age could join the 
Group for an annual subscription of 10s., 
as against 2ls. for members over 25. On 
the proposition of Mr. J. Arthur Reavell, 
seconded by Dr. G. E. Foxwell, this amend- 
ment was accepted, nem. con. 

In a brief address at the luncheon, Mr. 
Tungay spoke of the reasons why there was 
an Engineering Group of the Society as well 
as the Institution. He said it was perfectly 
clear that each had its separate purposes, 


though for convenience of joint members 
they were now holding joint meetings, The 
two bodies collaborated on the most friendly 
terms. The importance of the Group was 
that it provided for members of the §.C.1. 
who were connected with or interested in 
chemical engineering—which did not mean 
the practical and operational side of chemi- 
eal engineering. The Institution presented 
papers of more fundamental and scientific 
nature. Young men starting on their train- 
ing were welcomed into the Group to keep 
abreast of the progress in chemical eng!- 
neering, which the speaker predicted would 
play an even greater part in_ post-war 
industry. National prosperity was bound 
up with science, and our educational institu- 
tions must provide a larger number of scien- 
tists and technicians for industry. ‘‘ We 
shall need,’’ said Mr. Tungay, “ encourage 
ment, opportunity and ambition; we note 
with satisfaction that the Government is 
seriously considering more support for scie1: 
tific research and development. Industr\ 
must take full advantage of the results of 
research; British research must be applied 
by the British Government and British 
industrialists.”’ 


Potash Salts 


Corrosive Under Tropical Conditions 
N unusual case in which steel machin 
ery became corroded through contact 

with a fertiliser, containing either nitrate 
or chloride of potash, during shipment from 
Australia to Europe, is recorded in a note 
by EK. G. Hallsworth in J. Soc. Chem, Ind., 
1944, 63, 3, p. 95. These salts are generally 
considered to be non-hygroscopic, but the 
author finds that the chloride at 65 per cent. 
R.H., and the nitrate at 80 per cent. R.H.. 
are apparently able to absorb enough mois- 
ture to cause rusting. Further tests indl- 
cate that it is possible by heavy greasing 
with a suitable compound to protect machin- 
ery from this type of corrosion even under 
tropical conditions; the grease selected must 
be salt-resisting. 
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Parliamentary Topics 
Spanish Wolfram 


N the House of Commons last week, ‘Sir 
Parliamentary 


P. Hannon asked the 
Secretary to the Ministry for Economic 
Warfare what check had been established 
at Spanish ports or otherwise to secure that 
uty the agreed tonnage of wolfram was 
exported from Spain to Germany. Mr. 
root replied that he was fully aware that 
the enemy might attempt to smuggle quan 
tities of wolfram in excess of the amounts 
permitted under the recent agreement with 
the Spanish Government. Everything pos 
sible was being done to detect such attempts 
and to ensure that they did not succeed. 
ile refused to give details as to what form 
of machinery had been created to keep 
check on the wolfram exports. 


Exports from Turkey 


li a written reply to Mr. A. Edwards, 
who asked whether he would request the 
Turkish Government to cease exports to 
Germany of such valuable materials as cop- 
per, tanning materials, and vegetable oils, 
Mr. Foot said that representations had 
already been addressed to the. Turkish Gov- 
ernment, and that they had replied that 
they would, within the limits of material 
possibilities, give us the suggested 
tance 


assis- 


Scottish Lime Producers 


in response to a requestion from Mr. 
Watson as to whether he was aware of the 
delays in payment (in some gases 12 months) 
of exchequer grants to lime producers, and 
whether he would take steps to see that the 
Agricultural Lime Department acted with 
vreater promptitude, the Secretary for Scot- 
land (Mr. Johnston) stated that although 
-ome generalised allegations of delay in the 
payment of grants towards the cost of pur 
hasing and installing plant had come to his 
notice, he had not been informed of any 
specific case. If Mr. Watson would send 
details of any cases he had in mind, in 
quiries would be made. 


Supplies to Russia 
In reply to a 


question from Colonel 
LLvons, the 


Prime Minister made a state- 
lent about the assistance given to Russia 
bv the British Empire. Over the last 24 
vears, he said, the following raw materials 
ad been sent to Russia: 30.000 tons of 
aluminium. worth £3,038 000 (from 
Canada); 2000 tons of aluminium (£720,000) 
‘rom the United Kingdom; 27,000 tons of 
copper (£1,431,000) from Canada; 10,000 
tons of copper (£620,000) from the U.K.: 
(4.672.000 worth of industrial diamonds, 
mainly from Africa; 81,423 tons of rubber 
£9,911,000) from the Far East and Ceylon; 


3300 tons of graphite (£160,000) from Cey 
lon; 28,050 tons of tin (£7,774,000) from 
Malaya and the United Ki.:gdom. 

The total value of these and other raw 
materials was £39,115,000. Machine tools, 
industrial plant and machinery’ worth 
£77,185,000 had been sent since the entry 
of Russia into the war. 


Experimental Materials 


Mr. Benson asked the Minister of Pro 
duction whether he was aware that quan. 
tities of new war metals and alloys for the 
experimental manufacture of civilian goods 
were being released in the U.S.A., and 
whether he was prepared to make a similar 
release in this country. The Minister of Pro- 
duction (Mr. Lyttelton) said he knew that 
small quantities of materials were being re- 
leased for experimental work in the U.S.A., 
but only where this did not interfere with 
supplies needed for war production. In this 
country, in view of our limited labour and 
capacity, it was not possible at this stage 
of the war to make any general release of 
materials for this purpose. He would, how 
ever, be prepared to consider any case in 
which special reasons could be given for 
exceptional treatment. 

Mr. Benson: Does that include general 
releases, which are just as vital to our post- 
war trade and the turnover to peace as 
exceptional cases?—Mr. Edgar Granville : 
Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that im 
portant post-war projects are being held up 
because there are not suffieient light alloys 
available ? Does he not think that the 
time has come to reconsider the whole 
question ? 

Mr, Lyttelton replied that he could not 
given any general assurance. He was pre 
pared to consider the whole question, but 
the needs of war production must come 
first. He added that the U.S.A. War Pro- 
duction Board, according to a press state 
ment issued by that body, was permitting no 
priorities for raw materials for post-war 
work if it diverted any man-power, tech- 
nical skill, or facilities from war production, 








The U.S. Pharmacopeia suggests that the 
sodium salt of penicillin with a potency of 
1650 Oxford units per mgm. should becom: 
the international standard for this drug. 
‘This salt, it is claimed, is stable when kept 
dry. A draft monograph on penicillin, pre- 
pared by the Pharmacopeia authorities, 
reveals that the drug is now available as a 
white powder presumably a more highly re- 
fined product than the more familiar curry- 
coloured powder. 
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Fire Risks and Post-War Industry—I1V 


by JOHN CREEVEY 


REEDOM from outbreak of fire is as 

closely dependent upon the lay-out of 
buildiugs and plant as upon safe condition’ 
of working. It is to facilitate production, 
and to fit the works into an existing site, 
that a particular lay-out may be adopted. 
Fire protection is then attained by the 
adoption 6f approved materials of construc- 
tion for the buildings, while certain types 
of construction may be preferable to others. 
Buildings in which hazardous operations are 
to be carried on are segregated or isolated, 
with the addition, perhaps, of barriers or 
walls of raised earth to reduce damage in 
the event of an explosion or a serious fire. 
Nevertheless, as to buildings in general it 
will be found that certain features in lay- 
out will greatly reduce damage by fire, par- 
ticularly the spreading of a fire which has 
gained hold on the building in which it 
started. 


Precautions against Draughts 


It is common knowledge that fire spreads 
rapidly under influence of draught. Cur- 
rents of air arise wherever there is an as- 
semblage of tall buildings close to each 
other, in narrow alleys or roadways between 
the buildings and in passages and lift shafts 
within the buildings. As a wise precaution 
it follows that the height of buildings should 
be limited, unless absolutely essential for 
flow of material by gravity or where extra 
floor space has to be accommodated within 
the limits of an area of ground. Important 
buildings or plant units throughout a large 
works should be separated by roadways 50 
feet wide, and fire stops should be provided. 

The storage of a ton of blasting explo- 
sives in a building with either natural or 
artificial barriers of earth, by common ex- 
perience, shows that no inhabited building 
should be nearer than 650 feet, and no public 
road nearer than 300 feet, these distances 
being at least doubled, if there are no bar- 
riers of earth. All hazardous processes, how- 
ever, are not necessarily comparable with 
the storage of a ton of blasting explosives; 
the figures given indicate what may have to 
be done, and some degree of commonsense 
must otherwise decide the matter of provid- 
ing adequate protection by distance. 

Large buildings should be provided with 
internal fire-resisting walls, with sliding doors 
which may be closed to isolate part of the 
building. Actual details are wisely left in 
the hands of the expert in fire-resisting con- 
structions, but even here it must be men- 
tioned that every large door provided as a 
fire-barrier should have a wicket which can 


Cc 


be opened to allow escape of any person 
who gets trapped, unaware of the closing of 
the doors, because it may mt always be 
possible for a person to reach the external 
fire-escape stairway. The spread of fire by 
way of a lift shaft can be minimised by 
adopting a fire-resisting construction from 
top to bottom, with sliding fire-doors af each 
floor level—again with wicket openings— 
which, when all doors are closed, will com- 
pletely isolate the shaft. In the case of 
elevator casings and conveyor tracks there 
is similar need for precautions to be taken, 
with fire stops provided at convenient posi- 
tions,.for° more than one disastrous fire 
starting with a dust explosion has spread 
rapidly along elevator and conveyor. 


Sources of Water 


For fire fighting, a supply of water from 
two independent sources should be available. 
The primary supply should have a pressure 
of at least 60 lb./sq. in. at hydrant poiuts. 
If this supply has to take the form of a 
tank, in absence of town water mains, a 
capacity of at least 100,000 gallons is desir- 
able, the tank being elevated on a steel 
trestle or tower to a height of 120 feet above 
gound level. Fire pumps, preferably two, 
should operate the secondary supply from a 
river, canal, or ponds, and these pumps must 
be housed in a building which is isolated or 
at least adequately protected against fire. 
If there is no natural source of water for 
this secondary supply, it may be provided 
from a reservoir at ground level, allowing 
at least 120,000 gallons storage capacity for 
each 1000 gallons per minute which the 
pumps are capable of handling, so _ that 
pumping can be continuous for two hours, 
though even this may prove inadequate for 
a fire which has gained a good hold upon a 
building. 

Hydrants, located throughout the works, 
should provide at least two streams of 
water for any building without need to use 
lengths of hose exceeding 150 feet, i.e., the 
hydrants should not be more than 300 feet 
apart; it is sometimes preferable that the 
distance be no more than 200 feet if the 
buildings have a large floor area or are 
close together. No hydrant should be placed 
less than 40 feet from any building which 
it is to protect. 

If high-tension wires cross the works, let 
it be brought to the notice of all employees 
that»these wires constitute a danger in time 
of fire, for if the hose nozzle and the wires 
are brought within a certain distance of 
each other, there is risk that the current 
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may pass to the body of a person holding 
the hose. Using a one-inch nozzle, the 
minimum safe distance from a line carrying 
33,000 volts would be 30 feet, for 11,000 volts 
it would be 20 feet, for 2200 volts 10 feet. 
These figures apply to fresh water; if the 
secondary source is drawn from ponds con- 
taining residual miveral salts from manu- 
facturing processes, or if salt tidal water 
is used, it is Rot safe to be less than -25 feet 
from a line carrying only 2200 volts. 

As regards the cvnstruction of buildings, 
there are local by-laws which apply, but a 
few observations may be made here gener- 
ally. In cases where buildings face one 
another and there is an unavoidably limited 
distance between their respective outside 
walls, owing to the exigencies of the lay-out 
on the site available, or because the build- 
ings have to be close together for conveni- 
ence in plant operation, it is certainly ad- 
visable for all openings in the walls: to be 
provided with sliding fire-resisting doors, and 
for all windows to have wired glass set in 
fixed stee] sashes, any sections of window 
space providing ventilation being protected 
by steel shutters which can be closed in case 
of fire. 

Particular attention should be given to 
the provision of internal fire walls, with 
parapets passing through the roof to pre- 
vent the spread of fire along the roof. Fire- 
resisting walls for the internal isolation of 
parts of a building with a large floor area, 
should be built of brick at least 13 in. 
thick, or some alternative of equal struc- 
tural and fire-resisting value. Where they 
extend through the roof to provide a para- 
pet, the height of the latter should be at 
least 3 feet; if the side walls of the building 
are definitely combustible, these fire-resist- 
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ing walls should be extended 3 to 5 feet 
outside the building. Apart from the pro- 
tection of all doorways with either single or 
double fire-resisting doors, any other open- 
ing needed for the operation of shafting or 
conveyors must also be safeguarded. 

The fire-resisting value of different con. 
structional materials used for walls and par- 
{itions varies widely: brickwork 15 in. 
thick will resist a bad fire for over five 
hours, the main danger then being the col- 
lapse of the wall by bulging. With a brick 
wall 9 in, thick, there is resistance for 
three hours if all incorporated framework 
is non-combustible, but only for 1} hours if 
it is combustible. Reinforced concrete 
9 in. thick gives good fire-resistance for 
four hours; if 5 in. thick, for two hours. 
The available literature on fire-resistance of 
building materials provides plenty of data, 
but the figures—even though based on care- 
fully conducted tests—are found to vary with 
the exact conditions which applied, and 
though some reliance may be placed on them 
from a general aspect, it is wiser to ensure 
freedom from fire by reviewing and adopt- 
ing all precautions where it seems desirable. 

Fire-exits from buildings must comply 
with local by-laws; however, each floor of 
a building, or each section of a floor if the 
floor area be large, should have at least 
two means for safe exit, and they should be 
so placed and so constructed that employees 
will use them automatically if a fire occurs. 
Although it is desirable that all hazardous 
operations be restricted to one-storey build- 
ings, this may not always be possible, and 
in such cases a quick exit from an upper 
floor can be attained by the provision of an 
emergency chute at an angle of 35° with 
the ground. 








Industrial Safety Gleanings 


Liquid Air Precautions 


HE chief use of liquid air is in the 
preparation of compressed oxygen and 
nitrogen, and the rare gases of the atmo- 
sphere. Small quantities are used in the 
preparation of explosives known as *‘ Oxy- 


lignite ’’ in Europe and “ L.O.X.”’ in North 
America. These applications of liguid air 


have involved few plants, but an increasing 
number of units are involved in the use of 
liquid air for the cooling of parts to produce 
‘shrink fit ’’ and in its utilisation im physi- 
eal and chemical laboratories for various 
refrigeration purposes. In view of this 
situation, the Canadian National Safety 
Council, Inc., has issued some safety rules 
for liquid air which are pertinent in view 
of the high rate of combustion whieh it 
supports and its extremely low temperature. 

Liquid air can be considered essentially 
non-hazardous to health, the only effect 


being from the extreme cold and possibly 
from an increased concentration of oxygen 
in the immediate vicinity of liquid-air con 
tainers. The principal safety rules to be 
observed are as follows. 

1. Injuries may be produced by bringing 
liquid air into contact with the skin. Pro- 
cesses should be designed so as to minimise 
the probability of splashing. Cup goggles 
and impervious gloves, at the least, should 
always be used. 

2. The liquid should be used only in con- 
tainers open to the atmosphere. Danger- 
ously high pressure will build up with great 
rapidity, depending mainly upon the rate of 
heat transfer to the liquid, if the container 
is closed. 

3. Care should be taken to prevent liquid 
air from coming in contact with combustible 
materials, including oil and grease. L.O.X. 
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explosive, of about the same strength as 40 
per cent. dynamite, is produced by soaking 
earbon black or charcoal in liquid oxygen. 
Such mixtures are extremely sensitive to de- 
tonation by shock, friction, or impact, De- 
tonation from spilled liquid air is not likely 
but is definitely possible. Violent combus- 
tion is very probable. 

4. Sources of ignition such as flame or 

sparks should be kept away from liquid air 
because of the violent combustion it pro- 
duces in other materials. 
5. Small amounts of liquid air are fre- 
quently handled in glass Dewar flasks. These 
flasks occasionally collapse, particularly if 
liquid air is splashed on the joint at the 
neck. ‘hey should always be kept within 
explosion screens. In general, care should 
be taken in handling any materials which 
have been cooled to liquid-air temperature 
until their properties in this condition are 
known. ‘They may not resemble the proper- 
ties at room temperature. 

6. The introduction of a substance at 
room temperature into liquid air is always 
somewhat hazardous. There is a violent 
evolution of gas and there is likely to be 
considerable splashing of liquid. Employ- 
ees doing this sort of thing should be in- 
structed in the hazard and should always 
wear cup goggles, impervious gloves, and 
rubber or plastic aprons.—(Canad. Chem. 
and Process Ind., March, 1944.) 


Inflammability of Methylene Chloride 


Vapours of methylene chloride are harm- 
less in concentrated volumes in normal air 
at ordinary temperatures, but they become 
highly inflammable when mixed in certain 
proportions with pure oxygen or air enriched 
with oxygen. Illustrations of the apparatus 
used in the tests and charts of the results 
of recent experiments conducted by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines are included in Report 
of Investigations 3727, ‘‘ Inflammability of 
Methylene Chloride-Oxygen-Nitrogen Mix- 
tures,’’ by G. W. Jones, R. E. Kennedy, and 
F, E. Scott, which may be obtained from 
the Bureat of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, 25, D.C. 


Boiler-Cleaning Accident 


Two men entered a waste-heat boiler in 
order to clean it. While they were inside, 
steam was inadvertently admitted. One of 
the men was scalded and had to spend a 
month in hospital. The firm had complied 
with Section 29 (3) (b) of the Factory Acts 
to the extent that they had the right type 
of valves on the common blow-down pipe. 
These were so designed that a valve could 
only be opened with the right key which 
could only be withdrawn when the valve was 
closed. Unfortunately, the whole value of 
this precaution was nullified by the fact that 
two keys were in use. This was a direct 
contravention of Section 29 (3) (b), which 
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coicludes by saying that only one key shall 
be in use for any one set of blow-off “valves 
or taps. 

The firm was prosecuted and fined. No 
member of the management appears to have 
known that a second key was in use; in 
fact, orders had been given that there was 
to be only one key. Unfortunately, the 
necessary steps had not been taken to ensure 
that the order was carried out. Hence the 
almost inevitable accident, the prosecution 
and the fine. (Indust. Accident Prevention 


Bull., 1948, No. 121.) 
Safety Courses 
Further Safety Officers’ training courses 


are being arranged by R.O.S.P.A. When 
and where are not known at present. Ac- 
commodation is hard to find and, when 
found, may have to be taken at very short 
notice. Under such conditions a general 
announcement of dates cannot be made. 
Moreover, the Society always has a large 
number of provisional bookings in hand, 
often enough to fill the next course. For 
this reason all firms likely to be interested 
are being asked to make provisional book- 
ings at once. This will enable the Society 
to gauge the full extent of the probable ." 
mand during the next few months, and, 

is hoped, to secure sufficient ere RB 
for all courses needed during the current 
year. 








CONFERENCE ON AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 


The Institution of Chemical Engineers 
and the Institute of Physics announce a 
joint conference on ‘‘ Instruments for the 
Automatic Controlling and Recording of 
Chemical and Other Processes.’ Provi- 
sional arrangements have been made for the 
conference to take place in London on 
Friday afternoon, September 22, and Satur- 
day morning, September 23. The purpose 
of the conference is to promote the inter- 
change of knowledge and experience be 
tween those employing automatic controllers 
aid recorders in different fields aud to en- 
courage collaboration between physicists 
and chemical engineers. The conference 


will be open to all interested, without 
charge, whether members of the organising 


bodies or not. Further particulars will be 
sent in August to those sending a request 
for them to the Organising Secretary, Joins 
Conference, c/o The Institution of Chemt1- 
eal Engineers, 56 Victoria Street, London, 


S.W.1. 





—_—_—_—_ 





Ammonium sulphate production has been 
started by the Company for Nitrogen Utill- 
sation, at Sestao, Spain, utilising the 
coke-oven gases of the Altos Hornos de 
Vizcaya. 
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Two CzecH CHEMISTS. By Gerald Druce, 
M.A., M.Se., F.I.C. London: New 
Europe Publishing Co., Ltd. Pp, 67. 
3s. 6d. 

This book contains short biographies of 

Sohusiav Brauner (1855-1935) and Frantisek 

Wald (1861-1930), two of the Czech nation’s 





outstanding chemists, hitherto only par- 
tially appreciated. Brauner’s work was 


much influenced by his studies in England 
where he worked on the rare earths and 
cognate subjects at Owens College, Man- 
chester, under the guidance of Koseoe. His 
fellow students included Crookes, Ramsay, 
Gregory, and Macnab. It was upon 
Roscoe's nomination that Brauner was 
elected a Fellow of the Chemical Society in 
1882, in which year he returned to i’rague. 


His researches dealt with rare earths, 
atomic weight determination and Mendel- 


éef's periodic law. A bibliography of his 
scientific publications, over 100 in number, 
is given as an appendix; they were mostly 
published in Nature and other English 
journals. 

Wald had spent 26 years in the practice 
of chemical analysis and metallurgy when, 
in 198, he obtained a professorship at the 
Prague Technical High School. Besides his 
Major publications, whereof the book men- 
tions more than sixty, he wrote on a num- 
ber of scientific and technical subjects deal- 
ing with the philosophical concepts of the 
fundamentals of chemistry; of these the 
German chemist Ostwald formed such a 
favourable opinion that he dealt with them 
in his Faraday Memorial Lecture in Lon- 
don, 1904. The author and publishers of 
this book have done very well in bringing 
into publicity the lives and work of these 
two outstanding but comparatively little 
known chemists. 


STANDARD METHODS FOR ‘TESTING PETRO- 
LEUM AND ITs Propucts, 5th Ed. Lon- 
don: Institute of Petroleum. Pp. 500. 
15s. 

This new edition of the Institute of 
Petroleum’s handbook contains details of 97 
methods for testing petroleum and its pro- 
ducts, and is illustrated by 127 diagrams. 
A notable innovation of particular interest 
to industriah chemists, is the inclusion of a 
series of methods for testing asphaltic bitu- 
minous emulsions and _ petroleum-derived 
chemicals, such as ethers, ketones, drying 
oils, and wetting agents. New matter in- 
cludes an additional method for determin- 
ing aniline points of volatile materials; a 
low-temperature filtration test for gas oil 
and diesel fuels; the Fraass breaking-point 
test for bitumen; a congealing-point test for 
waxes for which the setting-point method is 
unsuitable; a method for determining the 
water tolerance of a motor fuel; new dis- 
tillation tests for crude oil and residues; a 
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method for estimating the salt content of 
crude oil; and the use of the Abel Flash- 
Point apparatus for viscous petroleum mix. 
tures and of the N.G.A.A. metal pyknometer 
for determining the specific gravity of lique. 
fied gases. A.S.1.M. Methods, with slight 
modification, have been adopted for deter. 
mining the T.E.L. content of motor fuel 
and the residue on evaporation of kerosene 
and tractor fuels. A complete revision of 


sampling methods has been made, with 
majer alterations in nearly a_ score of 
methods. Specifications for wartime hydro- 


meters and thermometers are included, and 
the appendix has been enlarged by the ad. 
dition of a standard scheme for evaluating 
crude oils and a vapour pressure /tempera- 
ture nomograph for hydrocarbons. 

Clarity of printing and a simple systematic 
arrangement of the various methods (out- 
lined in the preliminary remarks) cousider- 
ably enhance the value of this volume. The 
staudardising committee has had the useful 


co-operation of the relevant bodies in 

both Britain and America. The book can 

be obtained in the U.S.A. from the 

A.S.T.M., price $3. 

‘“MetTa, SuRGeERY.”” By H. H. Ilollis 
M.Inst.Gas E., M.Inst.W. Leeds : 
Oxley Engineering Co., Ltd. Pp. 44. 


4s. post free. 

The publication of this text-book on the 
utilisation of arc welding in the repair and 
maintenance of gas holders and other gas- 
works plant, so aptly designated by the 
author Metal Surgery, will be welcomed by 
all engineers in the gas industry and allied 
trades. It gives numerous illustrations, 
charts, and data covering the economical 
and efficient technique of repairs, necessi- 
tated by wear and tear or damage, that 
could not be effected in any other way with- 
out very costly major reconstruction or 
complete renewal. This treatise, dealing 
with cases in which are welding can be em- 
ployed in the gas industry particularly, can 
be regarded as a.very useful though doubt- 
less unintended supplement to a ¢omprehen- 
sive book on general are welding recently 
published by the James F. Lincoln Are 
Welding Foundation, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


War-TiME INFORMATION FOR PHARMACISTS, 
3rd Ed. Londou: The Pharmaceutical 
Press. Pp. 80. 1s. 6d., post free. 

This excellent and considerably extended 

compilation is nothing more or less than a 

summary of official rules and regulations, 

including 109 new ‘“S.R. & O.’s”’ having a 

bearing on pharmacy. It covers not only 

the regulations affecting drugs and chemi- 
cals, but also such varied subjects as Hoime 

Guard Service and the National Rat Cam- 

paign. An extremely useful] list of ad- 

dresses of various organisations and offices 
is appended. 
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Hit 2lst annual meeting of the British 
Chemical and Dyestuffs Traders’ Asso- 
ciation was held in London on May 16, Mr. 
G. S. Bache (chairman) presiding. After 
the adoption of the audited accounts, the 
chairman presented the annual report. He 
spoke with deep regret of the passing of 
Dr. E. J. Parry, who had served on the 
Association’s Council for a number of years. 
The chemical trade, continued Mr. 
Bache, was carrying its full share of war- 
time Controls, and very few sections of the 
trade had avoided some form of regulated 
distribution. The Association’s Council 
was fully alive to the necessity for pressing, 
at every opportunity, for the early restora- 
tion of the normal channels of trade. The 
sectional trade groups within the Associa- 
tion had again proved most useful in facili- 
tating negotiations with Government De- 
partments. At the request of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, the appropriate sub- 
committee of the Coal Tar Products Group 
considered several points arising out of the 
operation of the Xylol and Naphtha 
Order, and subsequent discussions held with 
the officials of the Ministry had undoubtedly 
contributed to the smoother working of that 
order. Similar action was taken with re- 
gard to the draft provisions of the order 
controlling crude benzol. At the request 
of the Coal Tar Controller, supplies of 
cresylic acid to the U.S.A. were now cen- 
tralised in a single marketing company in 
which the business interests of producers 
and merchant exporters were co-ordinated. 
Mr. Bache said that opportunities for co- 
operation with the paint industry on imat- 
ters of common interest were created during 
the year through the liaison established be- 
tween the Association and the newly-formed 
representative body, the Paint Manufac- 
turers and Allied Trades Association. The 
support accorded by their Association had 
been of inestimable value in helping the 
paint trade to defeat concentration of its 
iudustry and attempts to suppress the 
maller and medium-sized firms in _ the 
paint industry. This movement for closer 
collaboration was likely to be of great value 
io the members of the Pigments Group 
whenever questions affecting raw materials 
ior the paint industry were considered. 


Threat of Monopoly 


“ For the past four years,’’ went on Mr. 
Bache, ‘‘ the chief function of the chemical 
merchant has been to maintain efficient dis- 
tribution of raw materials to the war indus- 
ries. The substantial pre-war export trade 
rreated through the enterprise of British 
merchant organisations is now reduced to a 
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Mr. Victor Blagden’s Portrait 


minimum, Furthermore, we have wit- 
nessed the introduction of systems of bulk 
purchasing for certain overseas territories, 
an expedient which has further curtailed 
the normal functions of the merchant, and 
deprived exporters of their established con- 
nections.’ This unavoidable situation is 
unfortunate and likely to be injurious 
to British trade prospects and_ we, 
as merchants, must look for some offi- 
cial assurance that such measures will not 
be extended beyond the period of the pre- 
sent emergency. We cannot overlook the 
possibility that the present situation might 
encourage the growth of monopolistic ten- 
dencies under the guise of post-war plan- 
ning, and we are prepared to combat any 
unjustified movement to restrict freedom to 
trade. It is in the task of rebuilding and 
expanding British overseas trade that the 
full resources of the merchant in conjunc- 
tion with the British manufacturer will be 
required in the immediate post-war period, 
and it is hoped that the Government will 
realise in good time the urgent necessity 
for removing obstacles such as unnecessary 
Controls and the like that may tend to 
nullify the full development of these re- 
sources. Looking at the question from the 
broad national viewpoint, effective seliing 
and efficient distribution are certainly not 
less important than production.’’ 

In conclusion, Mr, Bache thanked the 
president and members of the Executive 
Council for their loyal support, and the re- 
port was adopted. 


Officers for the Year 
The following officers were elected: Pre- 
sident, Mr. Victor Blagden; vice-president, 
Mr. S. J. C. Mason; chairman, Mr. G. 8. 
Bache; vice-chairman, Mr. C. W. Lovegrove ; 
hon. treasurer, Mr. W. 8S. Adpar Jones; 
hon, auditor, Mr. B. C. Hughes. Erecutive 


council: Mr. A. Elder Reed (A. Elder 
Kkeed & Co. Ltd.), Mr. J. F. A. Segner 


(Frank Segner & Co., Ltd.), Mr. C. M. 
Bell ‘Chas. Zimmermann & Co., Ltd.). 
The luncheon at the Savoy Hotel, which 
preceded the annual meeting, was attended 
by 200 of the members and their guests. 
After the loyal toast, the health of the 
Association was proposed by Mr. C. U. 
Peat, M.C., M.P., Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Supply, who spoke of the 
important part that chemical merchants 
would play in re-establishing our export 
trade after the war. The president, Mr. 
Blagden, responded. In replying to the 
toast of ‘‘ the Guests,’ proposed by the 
chairman, Mr. Bache, Sir Cecil Weir, 


K.B.E., M.C., of the Ministry of Supply, 
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spoke of the necessity to the welfare of the 
country of securing the goodwill of both 
producers and consumers in the chemical 
trades after the war. Finally, Mr. W. Mann 
unveiled the portrait (by Maurice Codner) 
of the president, referring to his sixty years 
in the City of London, and his 21 years in 
the service of the Association, first as 
chairman and later as president. The 
president, expressing his gratitude for the 
presentation, handed over the portrait to 
the chairman, to be an embellishment to 
the Association’s council chamber. 








Personal Notes 


Mr, KEVIN FITZGERALD has given up his 
post as agricultural manager to th2 South- 
ern Region of 1.C.1., Ltd. His successor is 
Mr. C. T. Warp, formerly agricultural inan- 
ager of the old I.C.1. Northern Division, 


The Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd., of Clay- 
ton, Manchester, have engaged Dr. K. C. 
Roperts, M.Sec., Ph.D., A.R.1.C., to take 
charge of their research department. Dr. 
Roberts has been on the staff of the British 
Rubber Producers’ Research Association. 


The following were elected last week as 
Convocation representatives of the Faculty 
of Science to the Senate of the University 
of London: Sim RosertT WATSON Watt, 


F.R.S.; Srmr Ropert Pickarp, F.R.S., 
F.R.i.C. (re-elected); Mr. J. STEWART 
Cook, A.R.1.C 

Mr. H. J. Pace, M.B.E., director of the 


Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, is 
now ofticially reported as being interned in 
Sumatra. News has likewise been received 
that Mr. GWILymM OweEN, soils chemist at 
the Rubber Research Institute, Malava, is 
also interned in Sumatra. 


Mr. B. J. CRAMER has been appointed 
Controller of Non-Ferrous Materials for the 
Union of 8. Africa in place of Dr, 8. H. 
HAUGHTON, who heads the Government 
scientific mission to the United States. Mr 
D. J. R. VAN WYK, Controller of Soaps and 


Oils. becomes Controller of Industrial 
Chemicals in succession to Mr. J. D. Louw. 
who has accompanied Dr. Haughton. 


An article in Chem. Met. Eng., March, 
1944, credits the following American scien- 
tists with directing the development work 
in connection with penicillin production : 
Dr. RosertT D. COGHILL, of the Fermenta- 
tion Division of the Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. W. H. Peterson, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Dean F. C. WHITMORE, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dr. T. K. 
SHERWOOD, Massachusetts’ Institute of 
Technology; Dr. E. C, STaAKMAN, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Dr. G. W. BEADLE, 
Stanford University. 


May 20, 1944 


Mr. RUSSELL MERVYN MURRAY, general 
manager of Mount Lyell Mining and Rail. 
way Co., Ltd., Tasmania, has been awarded 
the Medal of the Australasian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy for 1943, in recog. 
nition of his outstanding services in the 
development of the mining and metallurgical 
practices at Mount Lyell. 


The Sir Henry Fildes Medal of the Insti. 
tution of Factory Managers, awarded in an 
essay competition open to factory managers 
throughout Britain, has gone to MR. Davip 
H. Cairns, of Perth. The subject of this 
year’s essay was “* The scope of the factory 
manager as the link between the inventor, 
the skilled workman and the _ general 
public.”’ 


The following have been elected Fellows 
of thfe Textile Institute: MR. GEOFFREY 
LoasBy, B.Se., F.R.1.C. (research and pro- 
duction manager, British Nylon Spinners), 
Mr. ARTHUR LUMBY KEIGHLEY, M.Sc. (dye- 
ing manager, Kelsall & Kemp, Ltd.), and 
Mr. Ropert WIGHTON MONCRIEFF, B.Sc. 
(superintendent of textile research, British 
Celanese, Ltd.) 

Canada’s war effort was highly praised by 
Mk, STANLEY ROBSON, foreign secretary of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, when he 
addressed the Montreal section of the 
society at its annual meeting on April 19 
‘The People of Britain,’’ he said, ‘ have 
a great feeling of gratitude for the par 
played by the Canadians. Your effort 
stands as one of the greatest of this war.” 
The section elected the following officers: 
Chairman, G. E. GOLLOP; vice-chairman 
R. V. V. NICHOLS; hon. secretary, D. ( 
LuoyD. Executive committee, J. CLAUD! 
CARTIER, A. D. GRIEVE, J. LeBANC, J. D 
LORIMER, C. B. PurvEs, H. R. L. STREIGHT 


Obituary 


Mr, BKBENCHARA B. P. BRANFORD, who dieé 
at Whitstable, Kent, on May 8, aged 7, 
was noted in educational circles as having 
been the first to correlate scientific training 
with works practice. When Director, o/ 
Higher Education at Sunderland in 1902-09, 
he organised an alliance between the local 
education authority and the regional asso- 
ciations of engineers and shipbuilders 1 
order to initiate a ‘‘ sandwich ’’ system o! 
education for apprentice students, combib 
ing scientific study with actual worksho; 
methods. 








An experimental office building, erected b) 
the Canadian firm, Dominion Ply woods 
Ltd., of Southampton, Ontario, with walk, 
doors, floors, ceilings and much of tbe 
furniture made of resin-bonded plywood, has 
withstood two years of changing weathe! 
conditions. Panelling in it was bonded with 


urea-formaldehyde glues. 
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Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Annual Report and Chairman’s Address 


HE 17th ordinary general meeting of 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
will be held on June 6 at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. 

In his statement as chairman, Lord 
McGowan briefly describes a new scheme 
of organisation affecting the higher control 
of the company’s affairs, whereby the 
soard assumes the responsibilities previ- 
ously vested in the Management Board and 
Groups Central Committee, the duties of 
the seven Executive Committees having been 
transferred to individual Executive Direc- 
tors. The 12 operating groups, renamed 
Divisions and retaining their identity and 
their local Delegate Boards, will be organ- 
ised in six Groups, each under an executive 
director. Towards this end, Dr. C. J. T. 
Cronshaw and Mr. D. R, Lawson have been 
appointed directors, and have taken charge 
of the Dyestuffs and Pharmaceuticals 
Group, and the Heavy Chemicals Group, 
respectively. The making of four more 
‘* Group ”’ appointments necessitates an in- 
crease in the maximum number of directors 
by the Articles of Association, and a reso- 
lution that the number of directors (exclu- 
sive of the president, if a director) shall 
not be less than five nor more than 25, 
comes before the annual meeting. 


. New Interests Acquired 


Under the policy of simplification of the 
I.C.]. structure four more subsidiary com- 
panies—I.C.I. (Dyestuffs), Ltd.,  I.C.1. 
(Fertiliser and Synthetic Products), Ltd., 
1.C.1. (Lime), Ltd., and I1.C.1. ({Paints), 
Ltd.—were placed in liquidation. Although 
no longer constituted as companies, thege 
will retain their identities as operating 
divisions, each carrying on its own business 
under a delegate board. The company has 
acquired the whole of the issued share 
capital of Blacklock & Macarthur, Ltd., the 
paint manufacturers, of Glasgow and 
Cardiff. It has also subscribed for 35 per 
cent. of the Preference and 17} per cent. of 
the Ordinary capital of Holoplast, Ltd., a 
company formed to make laminated plas- 
tics for structural use. 

On the research side the company’s 
organisation consists of nearly 900 fully- 
qualified chemists, physicists, biologists, 
engineers, etc., together with more than 
1000 = assistants. During 1943 about 
£2,200,000 was spent on research and 
development. 

At the end of 1943, 12,800 I.C.I, employ- 
ees were with H.M. Forces. Lord 
McGowan regrets a substantial increase in 
casualties among them; 418 men had been 
killed in action, 428 were prisoners, and 81 


were missing. During 1943, 42 employees 
were decorated for bravery; bringing the 
total to 65. To 18 prisoners repatriated the 
company had given every assistance; three 
were back at work with the company. Lord 
McGowan expresses his thanks for the help- 
ful collaboration of the Trade Unions; col- 
lective bargaining, inspired by mutual 
trust, had solved all difficulties, and no 
major trade dispute had marred the work. 
‘“The high sense of responsibility and 
breadth of co-operative understanding dis- 
played by our great Trade Unions is a 
national asset which no man can measure,’’ 
comments the chairman. 


British Industry’s Future 


Turning to the broader aspects of indus- 
try, the chairman remarks that our success 
in the national balancing of imports against 
exports would rest upon the relationship 
between the wage level and the level of 
productivity emerging from our Inen and 
machines, and the high standard of crafts- 
manship and work of our people must be 
matched by ability and skill in manage- 
ment. ‘* We cannot claim that productivity 
is as high in the United Kingdom as in the 
United States. Our workers must be 
armed with more capital instruments per 
head, of a technical standard equal to that 
to be found anywhere else,’’ he adds. 

Lord McGowan finds co-operation more 
effective in the long run than competitive 
warfare, for competition carried to extremes 
will drive down to uneconomic levels the 
prices obtainable abroad, to the prejudice 
of the national interest. ‘Technological 
developments founded on expanding re- 
search, progress in organisation, speed in 
communications, the spread of knowledge, 
and every other world factor make for ever 
more intricate economic interdependence. 
At the same time mass production promotes 
the growth of large-scale organisation, 
while the developments of transport lead to 
@ more insistent need to co-ordinate and 
harmonise what would otherwise suffer the 
economic anarchy of cut-throat competition. 

Public attention, continues the report, 
has recently been focussed on great under- 
takings such as I.C.I. Much of the criti- 
cism is ill-informed and political in origin 
The word monopoly is widely used as a term 
of aspersion and the facile assumption is 
made that large industrial organisations 
and monopolistic malpractices are insepar- 
able. The answer is that the company 1s 
an industrial organisation with 180,000 
stockholders and 100,000 employees in its 
own home factories. Its primary interest 


is in its adventures in industry, carried on 
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by this large human community of indivi- 
duals associated together in ai enterprise 
of world-wide benefit. Industrial continu- 
ity, progress and expansion, with continu- 
ally rising standards for employees, grow- 
ing satisfaction to customers, and a reason- 
able return to the members of the company 
are more important than a maximisation of 


profit. We are inferentially charged, Lord 
McGowan stated, with maintaining high 


prices by restricting production. My reply, 
and-I think it effective, is a pre-war falling 
price level for our products, the magnitude 
of our expenditure on research and develop- 
ment, all directed to an expansion of pro 
duction and not to its restriction, and our 
capital expenditure in the 16 years from 
1927 to 1942 at our home works only, on 
land, plants, buildings, machinery, and 
equipment, of £62,000,000. In the first five 
post-war years, I may add, we plan to spend 
many more millions on new works and ex- 
tensions. 


1.C.1l. and Du Pont 


Lord McGowan also answers the indict- 
ment of 1.C.1., together with Du Pont, by 
the U.S. Department of Justice on the score 
of violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
He says: As the case is sub judice I will 
limit myself here to saying that the com- 
pany denies this charge. It is well known 
that the two companies have for many years 
been parties to a Patents and Processes 
Agreement, under which they make known 
to each other the fruits of their research in 
defined fields of chemical science, and cross- 
licence to one another patents arising there- 
from for use in defined countries. In addi- 
tion, Vu Ponts and ourselves are the major 
joint stockholders in chemical] manufactur- 
ing companies in Canada, Argentina, and 
Brazil, to which is made available all their 
technical and commercial knowledge in de- 
fined fields. Our American friends and our- 
selves believe that this agreement has heen 
of the greatest benefit to the public in the 
United ‘Kingdom aud the United States, as 
well as the countries in which these joint 
companies operate. 


Consolidated Accounts 


The consolidated accounts show a total 
gross income of £18,705,000 compared with 
£22,253,000 for 1942, the decrease being 
mainly due to rising costs not matched by 
increases in price. Net consolidated income 
for the year has risen from £6,873,000 to 
£7,042,000, an increase of £169,000 after 
providing, as last year, £2,500,000 for the 
Central Obsolescence Fund. 

The general reserve remains unchanged 
at £12,000,000. The war contingency re- 
serve, which stood at £2,750,000 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, has been increased by the ap- 
propriation of £774,000 from profits, and 
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reduced by £274,000 in respect of premiums 
for the vear 1943 of the company and its 
full subsidiary companies under the War 
Damage Act, and stands at December 31, 
1943 at £3,250, 000. The war personnel re- 
serve has been raised from £100,000 to 
£200 .000. The central obsolescence and 
depreciation fund, which at December 31, 
1942, was £8,240, 000, has been increased by 
the provision of £2,500,000 for . the year 
1943, and by the transfer of £43,000 on the 
liquidation of the Salt Company, and has 
been drawn upon for the purpose of writing 
down assets of subsidiary companies to the 
extent of £1,010,000. The fund therefore 
stands, at December 31, 1943, at £9,773,000. 








A German Sulphonamide 
‘* Second to Penicillin ’’ 


HE efficacy of the German sulphon- 

amide preparations known as “ Mar- 
fanil*’ and ‘* Marfanil Prontalbin’”’ is 
described in an article by G. A. G. Mitchell, 
W. S. Rees and C, N. Robinson, in the 
Lancet (1944, May 13, p. 627). Marfanil, 
otherwise known as ** Mesudin,’’ is 4-amino- 
methyl-benzene sulphonamide; marfanil 
prontalbin tablets apparently contain 50 per 
cent. of marfanil and 50 per cent. of sulph 
anilamide. The two preparations have the 
advantage that marfanil is effective in the 
presence of pus—the German claim on this 
point has been confirmed by Professor A. 
Fleming—whereas sulphanilamide, sulpha- 
thiazole, etc., are largely inactivated in its 
presence. The authors of the paper in the 
Lancet say that they have met no other sub 
stances, other than penicillin and certain 
compounds containing penicillin not yet 
described, that are so uniformly successful 
in controlling or eliminating wound infec- 
tion. Since penicillin will not be available 
in really large amounts for some time, many 
of the wounded in this war will have to be 
treated by other less efficient substances, 
and since it may prove easier for technica! 
reasons to produce marfanil in much larger 
amounts than to make peniciilin, further 
investigation is indicated. It is also sug- 
gested that penicillin used in conjunction 
with marfanil may give better results than 
when it is mixed with sulphanilamide or 
sulphathiazole. 








The U.S. Government has been authorise: 
by a large majority vote in the House ol 
Representatives to manufacture synthetic 
petrol from coal and other products. It 
is estimated that the plants will cost 
$30,000,000 and will take 3-4 years to erect. 
One plant is to be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of fuel from agricultural and forest 
products. 
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General News 
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The council of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers has decided to cancel its eighty-first 
annual meeting in Edinburgh next month. 

The M.A.P. Specification D.T.D. No. 
121 D, for temporary rust prevention, and 
superseding D.T.D. No. 121 C, has been pub- 
lished by the Stationery Office, price 6d. 

A survey of water supplies is being under- 
taken by the North Wales Power Company 
preparatory to formulating a hydro-electric 
development scheme. 

Contractors have started to erect new plant 
at Parkmore Limeworks, Dufftown, Scotland. 
When complete it will be capable of turning 
out 30,000-40,000 tons of crushed limestone 
annually, 

No prosecutions have so far been instituted 
under the regulations controlling the use of 
tins, cans, kegs and drums. ‘This fact was 
revealed in the House by the Minister of 
Supply, Sir Andrew Duncan. 

A Joint Industrial Council has been set up 
in the plastic materials industry to deal with 
conditions of employment and wage rates. 
Mr. H. V. Potter, managing director of 
Bakelite, Ltd., is chairman of the Plastics 
J.I.C. for 1944, 

The Minister of Fuel is setting up a com- 
mittee to inquire into the inter-relationship 
of raw materials derived from both oil and 
coal. The membership of the committee and 
its exact terms of reference have not as yet 
been settled. 

Of the fourteen business and industrial 
appointments secured last year by the Oxford 
University Committee for Appointments, 13 
were scientific. In addition, 10 temporary 
appointments were arranged, including 5 vaca- 
tion posts obtained by chemistry students. 

The Association of Scientific Workers has 
signed a procedure agreement with the En- 
gineering and Allied Employers’ National 
Federation, so providing the two bodies with 
the machinery of negotiation in matters 
affecting staff employed in a scientific or 
technical capacity. 

Flying Fortresses and Liberators of the 
Eighth U.S. Army Airforce on May 12 
attacked four synthetic oil plants in the 
Leipzig area and one at Brux, in Czecho- 
slovakia. The German targets were at 
Merseburg, Lutzkendorf, Bohlen and Zeitz. 
The bomber force was 750-1000 strong. 

The Board of Trade has, with the ap- 
proval of the Treasury, decided that in respect 
of the period beginning June 3 and ending 
September 2, 1944, the rate of premium pay- 
able under any policy under the Commodity 
Insurance Scheme shall continue to be at the 
rate of 5s. per cent. for three months (1s. 8d. 
per cent. per month). 

o 


-From Week to Week 


The white sands of Calgary Bay, north- 
west Mull, have been found to consist largely 
of powdered calcium carbonate, and the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has made arrangements 
for supplies of it to be made available to 
farmers and crofters, so reducing the amount 
of lime that needs to be transported from 
the mainland. 

A licence is required by persons requiring 
more than 40 gallons of formaldehyde during 
the period of seven months commencing June 
1, 1944, for purposes of soil sterilisation. 
Further information can be obtained from the 
Molasses and Industrial Alcohol Control, 
Formaldehyde Section, Great Burgh, Epsom, 
Surrey. 

Fines of £10 on each of four summonses 
were imposed at Leeds last week on Leonard 
Mortimer Kay, trading as Faylene Manufac- 
turing -Company, wholesale chemists and 
chemical merchants, Queen’s Court, Lower 
Briggate, for contravening a Board of Trade 
Order limiting supplies of commodities used 
in the manufacture of toilet preparations. 
He was also ordered to pay £4 4s. costs. 


Decomposition of the gas in an acetylene 
cylinder was given by the Gateshead corone: 
as the cause of an explosion that happened 
on March 8 in the tool-hardening shop of 
Sigmund Pumps (G.B.), Ltd., and caused 
the death of four people. In evidence, Mr. 
J. S. Skelton, of the Armaments Research 
Department, Woolwich, said one _ possible 
cause of the decomposition might have been 
a bad joint in the cylinder. The coroner 
held that it had not been ascertained how 


_the decomposition occurred. 


Titanium pigment manufacturers in the 


U.K. have formed a Titanium Pigment 
Manufacturers’ Specification Committee 


whose sole object is to assist in the prepara- 
tion of official specifications involving titan- 
ium oxide. The chairman of the new com- 
mittee is Mr. W. Woodhall (National 
Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Kingsway, Luton, 
Beds.) and the secretary is Mr. S. G. Tinsley 
(British Titan Products, Ltd., Burlington 
House, Yarm Road, Eaglescliffe, Stockton- 
on-'l'ees). 


A deputation headed by the presidents of 
the Royal Institute of Chemistry and the 
Society of Public Analysts, and Mr. E. W. 
Salt, chairman of the Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee, called on the Minister 
of Health last week to discuss the encroach- 
ment of the Ministry’s emergency labora- 
tory service on the preserves of the public 
analyst and the consultant chemist in the 
field of water examination. The suggestion 
was made that the Minister should set up a 
committee to advise on water examination for 
public health services. 
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The April wholesale prices for chemical and 
metallurgical materials show no changes from 
March, as measured by the Board of Trade 
index number. Chemicals and. oils remain 
constant at 151.6 (1930 = 100), iron and steel 
at 153.0, and non-ferrous metals at 127.4. 
Coal shows a small decrease from 201.6 to 
201.5, 

A large new exhibition, staged by the 
Waste Paper Recovery Association, will open 
at Marble Arch. London. on May 93. in order 
to show the great part played by paper in 
our equipment for the Second Front. It will 
demonstrate the uses of paper as a substitute 
for rubber, light metals and wood, and will 
five some idea of the thousands of war pro- 
ducts that have emerged from the scientific 
treatment of paper. 

Colonel] Stanley’s statement in the Hous 
of Commons last week, to the effect that 
copper production from all sources is to b 
maintained as far as practicable, would seem 
to imply that the plan for cutting the pro- 
duction of Northern Rhodesian mines by 
25 per cent. is not to be proceeded with. The 
change is the result of a review of the situa- 
tion by the Combined Raw Materials Board, 
Washington. Any surplus from the sources 
hitherto allocated to the U.K. will be made 
available to the U.S.A. and U.5S.S.R. 

Regulations governing the award of the 
new fellowships founded by Allen and Han- 
burys for the encouragement of pharmaco- 
logical research are published in The Phar- 
maceutical Journal for April 29. Graduates 
in science, medicine or pharmacy are eligible, 
and also pharmaceutical chemists. The 
holder of a fellowship, which is tenable for 
not Ynore than three years, is entitled to 
apparatus and research facilities, together 
with a sum of £250 a year. 
should be made to the Secretary of the 
Pharmaceutical Society before July 1. 

Salaries paid to Government scientists 
have been investigated by a Treasury com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir Alan 
Barlow. This committee has submitted a 
report on the subject, and THE CHEMICAL 
AGE understands that considerable improve- 
ments in pay have been recommended. It 
was presumably this report which led to the 
admission by Mr. Attlee (THE CHEMICAL 
AcE, 1944, 50, p. 408) that scientists’ 
salaries have been insufficient and that the 
Government was taking steps to raise the 
salaries of heads of research institutions. 


Foreign News 


The Whitehorse refinery, part of the $130 
million Canol oil project in Northern Canada, 
was opened on April 30. The plant, which 
will furnish aviation spirit for airfields be- 
tween Edmonton and Fairbanks and trucks 
on the Alaskan highway, is linked by a four- 
inch pipeline, 595 miles long, to the oil 
source at*Norman on the Mackenzie River. 


Application | 
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A collapsible vessel made of asbestos cloth 
has been designed for the emergency kit of 
aviators, states the American journal 
Asbestos. With it one may boil water 
to sterilise a wound or prepare food. 


The production capacity of Ploesti'’s oil 
refineries has been reduced to less than 25 
per cent. of its normal output by the recent 
attacks of Allied bombers, said Lieut.-Col, 
Ira Eaker, of the U.S. Army Airforce, last 
week, 

A note about a new technique of ‘‘ weld. 
ing“ wood developed in the plastics 
laboratory of the -Canadian National Re. 
search Council was published in Tue 
CHEMICAL AGE recently (1944, 50, 1290, p. 
272). Interesting details about this process 
for resin-bonding wood are now available 
in Chemical Industries, Feb., 1944, p. 196. 


The production of wolfram and tin in 
Portuguese mines in 1943 showed a conside; 
able increase over 1942, says the Jornal do 
Comercio, reported by Reuter. The _ ton- 
nage of wolfram produced in 1942 was 4120 
and of tin ore 3395. The 1943 figures were 
5563 tons and 4195 tons respectively. In 
January 1944, Portugal exported 145 tons of 
tin and 190 tons of wolfram. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd., employ 15 pari. 
time doctors and 12 nurses to attend to the 
occupational health of the employees at the 
company’s various works and head office. 
For the workers in the chemical, explosives, 
ammunition, and shell-filling plants managed 
and operated by Defence Industries, Ltd.. on 
behali of the Government, there are 35 full- 
time and 15 part-time physicians, as well as 
about 100 nurses. 








Forthcoming Events 


The next meeting of London Section of 
the Electrodepositors’ Technical Society wil! 
be held at the Northampton Polytechnic, St. 
John Street, Clerkenwell, on May 22, at 5.30 
p.m. The meeting will be devoted to dis- 
cussion of the papers previously presented 
by J. Kronsbein and A. Smart on ‘“‘ A New 
Development in Electrodeposition of Brass ”’ 
and by 8. G. Clarke, W. N. Bradshaw and 
E. E. Longhurst on ‘ Studies on Brass 
Plating.’’ 

The Chemical Engineering Group (Society 
of Chemical Industry) and the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers are holding a joint meet- 
ing on May 23, at 2.30 p.m., in the rooms 
of the Geological Society, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly. Dr. J. E. Hurst will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Improvements in Acid-Resisting 
Silicon Iron Alloys.” 

The Manchester Section of the British 
Association of Chemists holds its annual 
meeting on May 24, at 7.30 p.m., at the 
Engineers’ Club, Albert Square. 
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The annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Section of the British Association of 
Chemists takes place on May 24, at 6 p.m., 
at the Chamber of Commerce, New Street. 


The 22nd annual general meeting of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry will be 
held on May 24, at 6.30 p.m., in the library 
of the Royal Society of Arts, John Adam 
Street, London, W.C.2. The business meet- 
ing will be followed by the presentation of a 
paper entitled ,*‘ Synthetic Rubber Pro- 
cessing,’ by Dr. R. J. Tudor. 








Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
rovides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
onstn shall thin 21 days after ite 


creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in ma its Annual Summary, specify 
the total —- of debt due from the company in 
respect of all M — ay oe or Charges. The follo 
Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In eac 

case the total debt, as ~t in the last available 
Annual Summary is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the Se date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 

BALLA PRODUCTS CO., LTD., London, 
E.C., chemical manufacture rs, ete. (M.. 
20/5/44.) April 25, series of £2000 deben- 
tures, present issue £250; general charge. 

Satisfaction 

SMITH, BAYLISS AND NETTLEFOLD. 
LTD., Walsall. stainless steel manufacturers: 
Satisfaction April 29, of mortgage registered 
Mav 6, 1937. 








Company News 


Tharsis Sulphur and Copper Co., Ltd., 
report a loss for 1943 of £26,503 (£26,907). 

Permutit Co., Ltd., record a net profit for 
the year of £17,789 (£14,639) and are pay- 
ing an ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. 
(8 per cent.). 

Associated Clay Industries, Ltd., report a 
trading profit for the year ended December 
31, of. £50,804 (£39,742). Balance forward 
is £13,862 (debit £2808). 

Cal-Ma-Vite Laboratories, Ltd., W. Croy- 
don, have increased their nominal! capital by 
the addition of £2000 in £1 ordinary shares 
beyond the registered capital of £1000. 

Cellon, Ltd., announce a net profit, for 
1943, of £23,865 (£23,187). and a final divi- 
dend of 124 per cent., making 224 - cent. 
(same). 

The British Drug Houses, Ltd., announce 
a net profit of £36,423 for 1943, as against 
£30,091. A dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares has already been reported. 
The carry forward is £19, 609 (£17,936). 
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Consolidated profit of Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Ltd., for 1943 is £1,169,468 (£1,152,146). 
The dividend on the deferred stock is 
maintained at 12} per cent., as already 
announce 

Trading profit of the Central Provinces 
Manganese Ore Co., Lid., for 1943 was 
£713,209 (£668,235). and the annual divi- 
dend of 224 per cent., tax free, has been 
repeated. 

B. Laporte, Ltd., have declared a final 
dividend of 10 per cent., less tax (5 per 
cent., tax free), making a total ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent. for the year ended 
March 31, against 10 per cent., half of which 
was taxable. Profit before taxation was 
£201,938 (£197,315). 








New Companies Registered 


College Laboratories, Ltd. (387,361).— 
Private company. Capital: £100 in 2000 
shares of ls. each. Manufacturing, research, 
and analytical chemists, ete. Dijrectors: 
P. S. King; C. D. Young; H. L. Dew. 
Registered office : Laburnum, Corston, 
Somerset. 

Nestpro, Ltd. (387,383).—Private com- 
pany. Capital: £1000 in 1000 shares of £1 
each. Manufacturers of and dealers in 
polishes, solvents, chemical products and 
foodstuffs, bottle and container manufac- 


turers, etc. Subseribers: Sonia Mason: 
Nellie’ Symes. Registered office: 14 Belsize 


Road, London, N.W.6. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares 


HE recent strength in stock markets 
has been followed by an easier tend- 
ency, and among industrials there was a 
small reaction *in shares which moved 
higher last week. This was attributed to 
absence of further improvement in demand, 
and in fact very little selling has been re. 
ported. Imperial Chemicals touched 
39s. 9d. at one time, but later eased to 
39s. 6d. and have since been steady on con- 
sideration of. the full report and accounts. 
The 8 per cent. dividend is a conservative 
payment, as nearly 20 per cent. was earned 
on the ordinary stock last year. The mar- 
ket expects the dividend to be maintained 
during the period of the war, and the im- 
pression is that after the war the question 
of a less conservative dividend policy will 
turn in a large measure on the cost of raw 
materials, etc. The rise in costs accounts 
for the decrease in manufacturing and 
trading profits last year, but taxation 
charges were smaller, and the group’s net 
income increased to £7,042,172. 
Lever & Unilever ordinary units have re- 
mained at 35s. 6d. Elsewhere, B. Laporte 
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have been more active, and have held their 
recent rise to 80s., being aided by the 
maintained dividend and by the belief that 
the full report will show that this is again 
a conservative payment. Dunlop Rubber 
units have been active, awaiting the divi- 
dend . announcement and, although best 
prices have not been held, show a rise from 
43s. 3d. to 44s. 3d. -Borax Consolidated 
were higher at 36s. 

Shares of companies interested in plas- 
tics tended te attract more attention, parti- 
cularly De La Rue, which advanced to 180s. 
Results of the last-named company are due 
shortly. British Industrial Plastics 2s. 
ordinary were 7s., and Erinoid Ils. Iron 
and steel] issues remained in favour, parti- 
cularly Consett 6s. 8d. units, which com- 
pared with a week ago have risen from 
8s. 44d. to 9s. 3d. on market talk of the 
possibility of a higher dividend. Colvilles 
were 25s., Stewarts & Lioyds 55s. ad., 
Ruston & Hornsby 48s. 6d., United Steel 
26s. 6d., and Tube Investments 97s. 6d. 
Babcock & Wilcox were 50s. 9d. xd., and 
Allied Ironfounders 53s. 6d. Among tex- 
tiles, British Celanese eased to 27s. @d., 
Courtaulds to 53s., Bradford Dyers to 
20s. 6d., and Calico Printers to 15s. 3d. 
General Refractories improved further to 
16s. 10}d., and Enfield Rolling Mills were 
better at 20s. on the higher dividend. In 
other directions, British Aluminium eased 
to 47s. 3d., while British Oxygen were main- 
tained at 90s. 3d. Turner & Newall at 
84s. 3d. held all but a small part of their 
recent advance. Imperial Smelting were 
l4s. 6d., and British Glues & Chemicals 4s. 
shares were 9s. The units of the Distillers 
Co. have been steady at 92s. 6d., expecta- 
tions being that the dividend is likely to 
be maintained. United Molasses became 
firmer at 33s. 6d. Under the influence of 
the improved dividend, Associated Cement 
have risen further to 65s. 6d. Tunnel 
Cement were better at 52s. awaiting the re- 
sults. Elsewhere, British Plaster Board at 
32s. lost part of their recent rise, 

W. J. Bush ordinary were again quoted 
at 60s., while Lawes Chemical 10s. ordinary 
were 13s., Burt Boulton 23s., and British 
Drug Houses 24s. Cellon 58. ordinary have 
been firm at 23s, on the maintained 223 per 
cent. dividend. Among preference shares, 
Monsanto Chemicals 54 per cent. shares 
were 23s. Morgan Crucible 5} per cent. 
preference changed hands at 26s. 6d. Boots 
Drug were 44s., Sangers 27s. -ljd., and 
Timothy Whites 34s. Elsewhere, Tripiex 
Glass rose to 38s. 104d. Pinchin Johnson 
10s. ordinary, which remained under the 
influence of the results, further improved 
to 37s. 6d. Oil shares tended to improve, 
‘Shell’ being 78s. 9d., and Burmah Oil 
8ls. 3d. London & Thames Haven were 
better at 13s. 6d., the financial results show- 
ing a good recovery in profits, 
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British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 

ONDITIONS throughout the London 

industrial chemicals market during the 
past week have been firm, and a steady 
movement into consumption has been main- 
tained for most of the items in regular de- 
mand. So far as fresh business is con- 
cerned there has been a good flow of in- 
quiry, but actual bookings have been 
restricted by supply considerations. There 
is little change to report in the soda pro- 
ducts section and a steady demand is re- 
corded for several items. In the potash 
section the movement has been on a good 
scale and steady inquiry is reported for 
phosphate of potash, bichromate of potash, 
and caustic potash. Offers of yellow prus- 
siate of potash are readily absorbed and 
acid phosphate of potash is a good market. 
The general conditions in the coal-tar pro- 
ducts market are much the same this week. 
Home users of pitch are placing their orders 
for fair tonnages, and there is a steady 
demand for refined tar. The creosote oils 
are an active section, and pressure for 
deliveries of carbolic acid and cresylic acid 
is well maintained. The light distillates 
are in good request, especially the benzols 
and toluols, with no fresh movement in 
quotations to report, 

MANCHESTER.—Fresh inquiry on the Man- 
chester chemical market during the past 
week has been on a moderate scale and new 
additions to order books in a fairly wide 
range of products have been reported. A 
satisfactory feature is the continued steady 
demand for most of the leading materials 
against the orders already held, delivery 
specifications circulating steadily in the 
alkalis, the heavy acids, the ammonia and 
magnesia compounds, and other products. 
Although not a great deal in the way of 
new business has been reported in»the tar 
products section, most descriptions of both 
light and heavy materials are being ab- 
sorbed in substantia] tonnages. 

GLascow.—In the Scottish heavy chemi- 
cal trade, home business has been rather 
quieter during the past week. Export in- 
quiries are still very restricted. Prices re- 
main firm. 





Price Changes 


Cream of Tartar.—100 per cent., per cwt., 
for 10 ewt., or more, £14 lls. 6d.; 5 to 
10 cwt., £14 12s. 6d.; 2 to 5 cwt., 
£14 13s. 6d.: 1 to 2 cwt., £14 14s. 6d., 
d/d in sellers’ returnable casks. Less 
than 1 cwt., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 
d/d. Maximum controlled prices. 

Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt., for 10 cwt. or 
more, £19 12.: 5 to 10. ewt., 
£19 13s. 6d; 2 to 5 cwt., £19 15s.; 1 to 
2 cwt., £19 17s. Less than 1 cwt., 
3s. 7d. to 3s. 9d. per lb. d/d. Maximum 
controlled prices. 
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LARGE USERS 
OF WATER 


Berkefeld LARGE SUPPLY Filters are reliable ... 
endurable ... simple to operate. In pattern T the 
impurities, trapped by the cylinders, can be cleaned 
away in a few minutes—without having to open or take 
the filters apart. Just imagine how this can be of service 
to you with all - 
to-day’s labour 
difficulties. And, 
furthermore, 
these filters guar- 
antee a constant 
supply, with an i 
hourly output of Hh 
250 gallons to 550 } 
; | 

j 

| 




















| Vats, 

Chambers 

and évery description 

of Chemical Leadwork. 

Specialised attention 

a with practical and 

Hi . a4 long experience is 
| 

















gallons according 
to the size of the 












































filter. i! Hill | at Your Service. 

For full informa- LU 1H we 
po reall HH) Recs b. f | | | 
tion on sizes, | ] yt | mr 
capacities and j Nit il Potters Lane, Aston, Birmingham, 6. 





prices, write to Telephone: Telegrams: 


BERKEFELD FILTERS| ecemnmsaryememeeren 


BERKEFELD FILTERS LTD. (Dept. 61), Sardinia House, 
Kingsway, London. 

















A Monument to 
Quality 


Brilliant filtrates from all types of chemical 
liquids produced through the Metafilter are 
a monument to the high-quality filtration 
which it ensures. In addition to chemical 
liquids, the Metafilter handles with equal 
facility and success synthetic drugs, bio- 
chemical products, gelatine, syrups, and 
extracts; and it withstands the action of 
acids, alkalis, oils, and organic liquids. 


ctafilteation 


THE METAFILTRATION CO. LTD., 
BELGRAVE ROAD, HOUNSLOW, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Hounslow 1121/2/3 Metafilter, Hounslow. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance, 
total fumds over £31,000 
Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 
Appointments Service. 
Write for particulars to :— 
Cc. B. WOODLEY, 
C.R.A., F.C.LS., 
Genera! Secretary, B.A.C. 
Phone: REGENT 661! 


“Empire House,”’ 
75, Piccadilly, 
London, W.|! 





EDUCATIONAL 
Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Key Men in Wartime and Afterwards. 

MAY of the finest posts in Britain in Wartime are 
reserved for Chemical Engineers. The same will be 
the case when the waris over. The vast technique and 
experience now being applied to Chemical Technology 
for war pu will then be suitably utilised in recon- 
struction, and in trade and commerce. 
Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for A.M.I.Chem.E. Examinations 
in which home-study Students of The T.F.G.B. have now 
gained ‘— 
THREE ‘*‘ MACNAB”’ PRIZES. 

including the “‘ MacNab ” Prize awarded 

at the last (1943) Examination. 
Write to-day for “ The Engineer’s Guide to Success ’""— 
free, containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
Courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, ae Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.1I.Mech.E., 
* A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4. 





FOR SALE 

HARCOAL, ANIMAL, and VEGETABLE, horti- 
cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
ting; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOS. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “ Invicta *” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hill-Jones, Bochurch, Lon- 

don.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


OLLOID MILL with stand capacity 200 gallons hour. 

Very special machine. Price £2 10s. or reasonable 

offer. Box No. 2168, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


Pome, Vertical, 3 Throw, by Bailey: 10in. Plungers 
by 14 in. Stroke, geared belt drive. THOMPSON & Sey, 
(MILLWALL), L@p., Cuba Street, Millwall, London, E.14. 


Bast 1844. 
"Phone 98 Staines. 
2 C.l. Jacketed Pans, 25 in. by 20 in; Vacuum 
Drier, 9 ft. 0 in. long by 3 ft. 6 in. dia. ; Douglas 
Steel Digester, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 0 in. dia.; 20 ft. 0 in. of 
10 in. Worm Conveyor; Vertical Autoclave 3 ft. 6 in. 


by 3 ft. 0 in. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES. 


100 REBUILT Hydro Extractors by all leading 

makers from 18 in. upwards with countershafts 
attached and safety covers. Jacketed Steam Pans, 
various sizes. List on request. Seen at Randalls, 
Arundel Terrace, Barnes. Telephone ; Riverside 2436. 


1000 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 
To-day’s value 5s. each. Clearing at 30s. 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wil- 

sons, Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 
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Secondhand 
EXTRACTOR & FILTERING PLANT 
for sale. 
3 IN. floating basket underdriven HYDRO, EX- 
TRACTOR ; perforated steel basket 36 in. dia. 

by 15 in. deep, underdriven from self-contained 
countershaft fitted with friction clutch and f. and 
l. pulleys; mild steel monitor casing fitted with 
wire mesh hinged cover. 

32 in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR by M: “TT Alliot ; 
perforated galvanised steel basket 32 in. dia. by 
11 in. deep; cast iron monitor casing with steel 
sprung cover. 

Suspended type HYDRO EXTRACTOR by Broadbent : 
perforated steel basket 24 in. dia. by 18 in. deep 
with conical bottom discharge 10 in. dia.; Hydro 
mounted on fabricated steel supporting structure. 

24 in. underdriven HYDRO EXTRACTOR by Manlove, 
Alliot ; perforated steel basket 24 in dia. by 13 in. 
deep ; drive arranged over jockey pulleys through 
centrifugal clutch from f. and 1. pulleys: ail 
mounted on cast iron baseplate. 

Cast iron plate and frame FILTER PRESS by Johnson, 
36 plates and 37 frames forming 37 cakes each 
28 in. square by § in. thick; enclosed side teed 
3 in. dia.: enclosed bottom side discharge 3 in. 
dia. ; individual top discharge if required. 

Horizontal FILTER PRESS by Johnson, 34 cast iron 
recessed plates forming cakes 36 in. square by 
2 in. thick ; 34 in. centre feed ; individual bottom 
side discharge ; closing head arranged with rachet 
screwed gear ; final tensioning by hydraulic pump 
mounted on press. 

Laboratory size FILTER PRESS, fitteg cast iron 
circular plate and frame 9 in. dia., forming cakes 
4 in. thick; seli-contained hand- -operated feed 
pump and air bottle. 

PULP FILTERING & WASHING INSTALLATION 
by Hodgkinson, with vertical hydraulically 
operated filter 2 ft. dia. by 1 ft. 6 in. deep, bronze 
lined ; complete with bronze trays and hand- 
operated pump; portable bronze washer fo! 
trays 2 it. dia. by 2 it.ideep, with screw operated 
cover. 

GEORGE COHEN, SONS & CO., LTD., 
STANNI NGLEY, near LEEDS and 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12 


SERVICING 


GRIN DING of every descripuon of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved milis.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “* Invicta * Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams : “i Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone : 3285 East 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ACANCY in new works for A.M.I.Chem.E. or 

equivalent. Experience in gas or acid plants desirable. 
Box No. 2169, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154 Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 


OUNG CHEMIST wanted for small progressive 

essential works. Applicants please reply to Post Box 
15, Openshaw, Manchester 11, giving full details o1 
experience and Degrees if any. 


WANTED 

ALL AND PEBBLE MILLS required, with 

approximate 50-100 gallons grinding capacity. 
Ferguson Edwards & Co. Ltd., St. Georges Mills, 
Hoxton Square, N.1. 

ANTED. —Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots. 

Box No. 2126, THR CHEMICAL AGE, i534 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


DWARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 

















Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY, 


York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 





Telephone : 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 
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COUPON-FREE 
CLOTHING 


* 


We have now received further supplies of 
the following lines:— 


FOR MEN: ex-Transport White 
Drill Dust Coats. Thoroughly 
reconditioned, laundered 
and pressed. First class 
condition. 


All Sizes 34” to 42” Chest 
@ 10/9 each 


FOR WOMEN: ex-Transport Grey 
Drill Dust Coats Knee length. 
Thoroughly _ reconditioned 
laundered and pressed. 
First class condition. 

All sizes 28” to 38” Bust 


@ 8/9 each 


BOTH LINES ARE AVAILABLE 
COUPON-FREE 





Terms : Nett m/a. Carriage extra. 
Delivery: ex stock 





Willson Brothers 


EPSOM SURREY 


(Phone: Epsom 1293) 
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Standard Self-Priming Electric 


PUMPS 


* Motor to B.E.S.A. spec. Drip Proof. Pump of water 
ring type, suction lift up to 28ft. Will prime and run even 
when air is mixed with;water. Self-lubricating bearings. 
Bronze impellers. 100-350 G.P.H. according to head : 
! in. suction and delivery. Other types to 250,000 
G.P.H. Also Electric Motors, Forge Blowers, Fans, 
Arc and Spot Welders, etc. 


JOHN C. A. STEEL, Clyde Mills 
BINGLEY, Yorks. 7 


‘Phone : Bingley 1066 ¢ 











Prompt 
Deliveries 


£11.11.0 


Complete 








Also Centrifuga! Pumps— all sizes. 


TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on application to : 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 

















Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042  . Established 1867 








CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


TANKS — VATS — COILS — PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “s22s°° 


156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, SHEFFIELD 


SWirt 


Specialising in 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS, 
PLASTICS, AND MATERIALS FOR MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Open to extend connections with 
BRITISH MANUFACTURERS 
Head Office: 26/30, Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


and at 
Melbourne, Adelaide, — Brisbane and Wellington 

















Cable Address: SWIFT, SYDNEY 
Bankers: Bank of New South Wales, Sydney and 
London. 
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NS au, DENSERVE 


\ RUST ‘B 

1. LOOSENER 

‘s & SHORT-TERM 

PRESERVER 

& OTHER COMPOUNDS 

5 GREAT WINCHESTER ST. 
LONDON, E.C.2 


PENSERVE LTD. Phone : MA Nsion House 9565. 
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Products of the 


fenn OX Foundry Go. Ltd. 


include all alloys of Copper and 

aluminium, for the Chemical 
Industry. 

Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 

Specialists in corrosion problems 











LEICH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Orlando St 
BOLTON. 











DISCOVERY 


keeps you informed 
on everyday science 
with popular arti- 
cles and news by 
leading authorities 
1/6 MONTHLY 
19/-annual subscription 























| “LION BRAND ” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc. 


- BLACKWELL’S 
| METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 
GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 


- 























RUBBER FRICTION 

SURFACE BELTING & 

ENDLESS VEE ROPES 
of 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prempt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 
BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 


‘Phone Stoke-on-Trent 7/81. 
"Grams: Belting, Burslem 














BONE ASH 


PUREST AND FINEST 


= Highest Percentage of 
Tricalcic Phosphate 





CAFFERATA&CO.,LTD. 


BEACON HILL, NEWARK, ENG. 


QuARTZ STONE 


MiTin< 


ETRURIA. 
STOKE-ON-T RENT. 
porte. — 


Giateo Baca 
MANUFACTURERS. 


4GLASSMAKERS COPPER s JEWELLERY 
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— CALLOW ROCK— 


Lyonps High-Calcium 
— LIME 


O's § kee e bi ‘ > 
HAND, BELT, fam | for all purposes 
3S lens tiem lenge): : 


ie Be: eee 
4 a 


ENGINE DRIVEN 


(Calcium Oxide) 
of the highest commercial quality 
in lumps or in coarse powder form 
» F ne i 


= ” ~*~ 
7h sa 


(Calcium Hydroxide) 
in Standard and Superfine grades to 
meet most industrial requirements. 
Wiustraciag one of our e 5, o * a 
Smati Portable Roary Perips : 


we ; & 














WE SPECIALISE IN PUMPS FOR VISCOUS MATERIALS 
BARCLAY KELLETT & Co. Ltd., BRADFORD, Yorks. London Agents: W. K. CHANDLER & CO., 
roar. Seere nee SRST 4, LLOYDS AVENUE, €E.C.3 























ccuvery| [FLUOR 
ss SPAR 


PRECIP. CHALK HIGH GRADE 
HEAVY 97-98°/. 


FRENCH -CHALK CaF, CONTENT 





Bond 
hat a % 


is now available 
| subject to 

KIESELGUHR Ministry of Suppl 

(WHITE CALCINED) icence 














from 


W. R. LUSCOMBE | | THE GLEBE LEAD MINE 
46a DRAYTON GARDENS, EYAM - DERBYSHIRE 
LONDON - N.2I Telephone : Eyam 41 


Phone: Grams: Obsidian. 


eee: 0. — CBE ak RE 
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JACKSON -CROCKATT 


FILLING and 
PACKING MACHINES 





eee oe 





—— —_— Pal 


SPECIAL AUTOMATIC MACHINES e CONVEYORS 
and FACTORY EQUIPMENT 





PED TTC 


ME Hie" 


“y yr 

: “STILL LEADING* ws 

‘| For CHEMICAL & ALLIED TRADES Ww 

' |For PICKLING. TANKS, FLOORS, 

| DIGESTERS, KIERS, 

‘| STONE, CONCRETE, RESISTS 
. Formaldehyde, 
2 Alcohol, Oils, Greases 
$ and Tar Acids, Benzene, 
3 Toluene Compounds HCl, 
: H.SO,, HNO., and H,PO, 



















mixed HNO, and HF Acids, 

Aqua Regia, Formic, Acetic, Lactic, 

Oxalic, Chromic Acids, Bisulphites, 

Hypochlorites, Mixed Acids, Nascent 
Halogens and Alkali 


es. 
UNDER STEAM PRESSURES 
SOLE MAKER OVER 40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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